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—“to Judge Typewriters, ‘Compare the Work’” 


After all, there is but one way to find out just 
why the Royal Typewriter is being accepted as 
the world’s finest writing machine. 


Test it! Try it out in your own office, on your 
own work and under your own supervision. The 
Royal never shows to such advantage as when 
judged by the standards of other machines. It 
saves time—the work is beautifully clear-cut. 
It relieves strain on the operator. 


There is but one answer when you actually 
“compare the work”. ROYAL! New users of 


Royal Typewriters express delight over the flow- 
ing, vibrationless carriage movement; the light 
touch ; the smooth functioning of all those in- 
built, exclusive Royal devices which save the 
time and the nervous energy of the operator. 

Try the Royal! Then decide whether or not you 
really can be satisfied with anything but the best. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Bldg., 364-366 Broadway, N. Y. 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


KQYAL 


TYPEWRITERS 


“Compare the Work” 
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New Export Problems 


Mere order-taking in foreign trade has had its day. 
Though American shipments of foods, merchandise and 
materials over-seas continue large, exporters in every line 


recognize that the turn in the tide has come. 


In future, goods that go abroad must first be sold. Cus- 
tomers must be sought, studied, served. Markets must 
be developed and connections formed on a basis of infor- 
mation and analysis even more exact than those required 


in securing business in the past. 


In making contacts with unfamiliar markets—in keeping 
touch with changing conditions—in carrying out. -the 
financial or shipping operations required in ever-seas trans- 
actions—the Irving’s Foreign Service and Foreign Trade 
Divisions may be able to supply you with just the informa- 
tion, counsel, or banking and commercial aid you need. For 


exporters—as well as im porters—Irving service spans all seas. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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The large photograph shows 
an Economy Portable Ele- 
vator installation ( /500-b. 
capacity) in the warehouse 
of Woodward, Wight & 
Co., New Orleans, La. The 


<a ; > The small photograph 
on the left is that of 
an Economy Portable 
Elevator purchased by 
the Crooks Terminal 
W arehouses, Chicago. 


machine was originally pur- : 
chased for handling coils of a2 a han- 
rope but was found so con- g bags. 

venient for stacking kegs of The photograph below 


shows the advantages 
of the Economy Stor- 
age Rack over the old 
method of piling 
barrels. 


nails, as shown, that it was 
transferred to the hardware 
department with the inten- 
tion of ordering another 
machine for the rope coils. 
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| ‘The Height of Economy 





N STORAGE handling, height is economy. 
Attaining it with the labor of but one man is 
unquestionably the height of economy. 


machines of various standard capacities for handling 
barrels, boxes, bags, bales, crates, drums, rolls of print 
paper or bulk merchandise; for loading and unload- 


5 - : ; - 
Of course, that requires an Economy Portable in freight cars and trucks; for installing overhead 
Elevator. One man, unaided, never could reach the ™0*S: machinery, heating systems; and for other, 
. ceiling at the aisles. Not even a dozen men could do special uses. 
: that in most warehouses and storage rooms. There are also standardized steel racks for barrels, 
4 Th ' drums, tote boxes, carboys and other kinds of pack- 
e Economy System makes it easy, even when the : 
: ini Gieiscoeertheen diowmend ndseach. 22° These racks not only make every cubic foot of 
i a ieee space usable but alsogive ready access to any package, 
In more than a hundred different lines of industry _ though there be several tiers above it. 
‘te the Economy System is saving thousands—yes, AJmogt every business has some need for Economy 
BE millions —of dollars wisi ch ee There are caseson equipment. Economy Storage Engineers will be glad 
| it record where, by making use of the space formerly tg render an opinion on the possibility of reaching 
a inaccessible, the necessity for building additional 44, height of economy with your present facilities. 

+. warehouse facilities has been completely overcome. No obligation is attached to your inquiry. Write on 

A, ° ° ° e ° ° 

| There are electric, compressed air and hand power _your business stationery for further information. 
i a ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY Hou uusch gece 
q SYSTEM 2659 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. YOU wasting? 
2 BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO are asting 





ECONOMY 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


and STORAGE RACKS 
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a Charles E. Murnan, Vice President . 
| Roy W. Howard, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Scripps-McRae Newspaper 
Stephen B. Mambert, Vice President and Financial . 
Thomas A. Edison Industries 





Director 





3 a FF | . John G. Wood, President 

= J. Roy Allen, Vice President 
D. J. Leary, Treasurer 

S. L. Metcalf, President 


. United Drug Company 


Midwest Engine Company 
Mint Products Company, Inc. 
Diamond Bottling Corporation 

Better Brushes, Inc. 








Norman W. Wilson, 
who became Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Hammermill 
Paper Company at 29 
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HE letters of Norman W. Wilson 
PD chor pretty clearly just what it is 
that the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
can do for a man. 

To say that the Modern Business 
Course and Service made such a man 
would be absurd. The Hammermill Paper 
Company is one of the great companies ot 
its kind; and Mr. Wilson was a marked 
man in the organization long before the 
Institute ever entered his life. 

But because he had the vision that 
comes with an all-round knowledge of 
every department of business he was ableto 
reach a high place in the business world at 
an age when most men are still gathering 
experience in thehard school of dull routine. 

He became Vice-President at twenty- 
nine; and this is his tribute to the Modern 
Business Course and Service: 


“Every moment’s time I have devoted to it 
has been well rewarded. I want you to know 
what a high regard I have for the work you are 
doing and to know that I make it a point to en- 
courage our people here to study your Course.” 


Another whose salary increased 
400% in two years 
N Hartford, Connecticut, S. L. Metcalf 
went to work with a big concern en- 
gaged in the manufacture of brushes. One 


of his first steps was to enroll with the 
Institute. Ina year he was made Sales 
Manager, and wrote to tell us of his suc- 
cess. Other months went by and this 
letter arrived: 


_ “During the past two years my salary has 
increased more than 400%. This has been due 
to the rather remarkable increase our Company 
has had in sales. These sales are indirectly the 
result of the ideas I have received from your 
Course.” 
Mr. Metcalf is now the head of his own 
business as President of Better Brushes, 


Inc., at Palmer, Mass. 


They saved the wasted years 


T the top of this page are seven names, 
picked out of thousands. Names of 
men who have experienced the joy of suc- 
ceeding while they are still young; who put 
their financial and business worries behind 
them early, and have before them a long 
period of enjoyment of the fruits of success. 
If you have read the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute’s advertisements carefully you 
have noted their freedom from exaggerated 
claims. The Institute promises to double 
no man’s salary, nor to turn a failure into 
a success over night. 
It says very simply just this: 


BEFORE 35 — 


Will you have the satisfaction of succeeding 
in early life or will you wait until later ) 


Asa lawyer who has the all-round knowl- 
edge of law, gained in a first-class law 
training, outstrips -those who lack that 
training, so the man who has an all-round 
knowledge of all departments of modern 
business—of sales, merchandising, costs, 
accounting, advertising, factory and office 
management, corporation finance—out- 
strips the man who gets his training only 
by the slow processes of experience. 


The Institute cam ana doves shorten the 
path of men to the larger opportunities in 
business; it can and does save the years 
that so many men waste in dull routine. 
And in proof of this fact it cites the exam- 
ples of the men quoted above, and of 
thousands of others of the same type. 


‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


IN this single month more men will enrol with the 

Institute than enrolled during the first full year of 
its existence. The knowledge of its training spreads 
fast; it has no need to argue or exert pressure. It 
asks only an opportunity to let you examine the full 
facts so that you can determine whether it is worth 
your while to shorten your path to success, as these 
other men have done. The facts, with the answers to 
all your questions, are contained in a 116-page book, 
‘Forging Ahead in Business.” 

It is a valuable book, built out of eleven years ex- 
perience in helping men to succeed. There is a copy 
for every thoughtful reader of this magazine; send 
for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
590 Astor Place, New York City 





Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Cas 


tlereagh Street, Sydney 











: Copyright 1921, ‘Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Victory in the long race comes to 
those who best endure. More Mimeo- 
graphs have been sold to the business 
and educational institutions of America 
than any other duplicating device. This 
unmatched popularity is due to the saving 


the Mimeograph effects—and to its remark- 

able eficiency. Five thousand exact reproductions of 

a letter, or other typewritten sheet, it delivers hourly, 
at almost negligible cost. Drawings, designs, plans, 
etc., it easily duplicates, at the same speed, on the 
same sheet and in the one operation. No exceptional 
skill required! Cleanly! Its work is done privately— 


and under immediate executive supervision. No other 
office device so greatly multiplies man-power, or works more 
needed economies. Catalog ‘‘N-2’’ gives all particulars. Get 
it today from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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tHe NATIONS 


Some papers seem right for some adver- 
tising purposes and wrong for others. 


This is true because Paper suggests def- 
inite ideas, atmospheres and impressions 
by means of its texture, color, weight, 
form and feel. 


Thus a heavy, rough-textured STRATH- 
MORE EXPRESSIVE PAPER suggests 
Ruggedness. 

A fine-textured SrRATHMORE ExpREs- 
sivE Paper, Refinement or Elegance. 
A mauve STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE 
Paper, Femininity. 

A pale blue SrRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE 
Paper, Coolness. 


BUSINESS 





we 
, i Pa per 1s part of the picture 


STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE PAPERS are 
offered in so great a diversity that you 
can easily select one that creates the 
correct ‘‘atmosphere’’ for any business 
or product. 


The appropriate SrRATHMORE PAPER 
reiterates and re-enforces every word 
you print upon it. 


Your printer is the man to help you 
find the SrRATHMORE Paper that says 
your say. 


In the meantime write for the Strathmore 
Demonstration Set. It tells the whole 
story of Expressive Advertising at a 
glance. STRATHMORE PaPER ComPANy, 
MirrtineacuE, Massacuusetts, U.S. A. 


STRATHMORE 
Expressive Papers 
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New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Balance Sheet, January 1, 1921 





LIABILITIES 


SS $8,407 ,481.00 I Dee 8 oes culty wb. sobs $759,017,764.00 
Loans on Mortgages.................... 164,796,225.60 Other Policy Liabilities.................. 26,552,728.77 
ES ee 147,499,247.07 Premiums, Interest & Rentals prepaid... . 4,233 ,320.03 
Loans on Collateral..................... 6,565,500.00 Taxes, Salaries, Rentals, Accounts, etc... . 7,270,905.89 
Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes.........  109,722,115.37 Additional Reserves..................... 6,733 ,983.67 
Government, State, County and Municipal Dividends payable in 1921............... 37,446,654.87 
eee 141,539,552.50 Reserve for Deferred Dividends.......... 76,176,646.00 
Railroad ENS 343,293,117.30 Reserves, special or surplus funds not in- 
Miscellaneous Bonds & Stock............ 8,416,460.10 MS 5 5 .i8 okt w caked oie Clix 49,232,393.96 
a 
Uncollected and Deferred Premiums...... 13,711,710.24 
Interest and Rents due and accrued....... 12,087,598.25 
Fe ne ass wp eco vc o's e's 51,186.72 
a ee ae _.. $966,664,397.19 Total $966,664,397.19 


To Beneficiaries 
To Living Policy-Holders 


Total Policy Payments 





During 1920 the Company Paid 


$35,453,758.67 
79,395,838.63 





Dividends amounting to 


$37,446,654.87 


were authorized by the Directors and will be paid in 1921. 


$114,849,597.30 


Over 200,000 new members (including former policy-holders who increased their membership) joined the Company 


in 1920, representing a total new business of 


The largest new membership in the history of the Company. 


$693,979,400.00 


implies, A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. It transacts no other form of insurance. 


coverage and provide 


For payment of face amount upon due proof of death. 
For payment of double the face amount in event of Accidental death. 
For life income to the insured who becomes totally and permanently disabled. 


The New York Life Insurance Company is what its name 


Its policies furnish the broadest 


@ 
There is a great opportunity in this Company for energetic, educated young men who desire to enter our business 
as a life work. For full particulars address either the Home Office of the Company or one of its Branch Offices. 


LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
ALFRED L. AIKEN 

JOHN E. ANDRUS 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
JOHN H. FINLEY 

DAVID R. FRANCIS 





Board of Directors 


A. BARTON HEPBURN FRANK PRESBREY 
MYRON T. HERRICK JOHN J. PULLEYN 
GRANGER A. HOLLISTER FLEMING H. REVELL _ 
ALBA B. JOHNSON GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
WILLARD V. KING ELBRIDGE G. SNOW 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY HIRAM R. STEELE 
RICHARD I. MANNING OSCAR S. STRAUS _ 
JOHN G. MILBURN S. DAVIES WARFIELD 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
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A e E. J. Delfraisse, of the QRS 
THE M N e Music Company, says: 
“The Dictaphone is a blessing. Its loss would 
be a calamity. For ten years it has been an in- 
dispensable part of our organization, growing in 
favor and number. Thirty Dictaphones in our 


Chicago and New York offices add hours to our 
days in service and years to our lives in comfort.” 













THE GIRL: Miss Adele L. Kane, of the 

ot, e QRS Music Company, says: 
‘‘Nc more last-minute rush for me. I get 

a good part of the letters written while the 

boss is still dictating. That’s easier, and 

there’s less possibility of errors than when 


transcribing is crowded into the late after- 
noon. I like The Dictaphone.” 


THE BUSINESS: 


The QRS Music Company reports: 






That in their business as the world’s 
largest manufacturer of music rolls 
they use thirty Dictaphones in various 
departments. They have found The 
Dictaphone invaluable for general cor- 
respondence and inter-office commun- 
ication. Letter production has been 
speeded up and costs reduced. 


Will YOU Profit by Their Experience? 


Send for this booklet: “The Manat the Desk,” which tells about 
many other business and professional 


people and their experiences with The Dictaphone, how it has helped them 
to success. For girls there is a special magazine, “9 to 5”—for and about 
ambitious girls who have made their way rapidly through the help of 
The Dictaphone. Complimentary copies of either booklet sent on request. 
Use the coupon. y 


The Dictaphone, Woolworth Blidg., New York City és ; oe _ 
Canada: 347 W. Adelaide St., Toronto é fs ee ee re ee, ae Se ate ON ee ee 


Branches in all principal cities 


: | Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
I RE ‘‘The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’”’ | Canada: 347 W. Adelaide St., Toronto 


| OThe Man at the Desk” ) Sagck 


‘ . | tees J} Desired. 
| Name— RA eT Pee 
* F | Firm Name cbenonaiinenisenticanliiinaaal 


fo eee 
Registered in the U.S. and Foreign Countries) 


There is but one Dictaphone, trade-marked “The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Co | City eaters Serres 


| State —— N. RB. 3 
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The new plant as pictured above, located at Michigan 
City, Indiana, on the south shore of Lake Michigan, in the great raw steel 
center of the Middle West, and at the threshold of Chicago’s network of railroads 
reaching out in every direction, is the STEFCO contribution to confidence in the 
future and their guarantee to meet the spirit and demand of modern industry for quick 
service and satisfaction. 
The 175,000 sq. feet of additional floor space covering four acres or two city blocks 
more than trebles present facilities for the manufacture of STEFCO Readybuilt Steel 
Buildings and at once makes possible the acme of accomplishment in the readybuilt 
steel building industry epitomized by the STEFCO slogan— 
if) 4 = 33 
Immediate Shipments from Stock 
The merits of STEFCO design and constructiow _sheet steel side walls riveted every eight inches to 
which met with such instant favor when intro- _the structural steel framework, STEFCO buildings 
duced vl ~ score America some five years are noted for their rigidity and bridge-like strength. 
ro as to eee le cae Another outstanding feature of STEFCO con- 
y — struction is its fire-proof nature permitting its 
are in successful use for almost as many different ithe ted dintri 1 a ti 
oes. Te moot the quick de ds of the ; onges e istricts alongside the most ex- 
oo ic, eae Menten to tt sng ouh-o halt pensive buildings. They not only protect the 
se — ae han owner against fire hazard but the saving in insur- 
million dollar stock of STEFCO buildings will at all ance alone justifies their use over buildings of 
times be at the command of world industry. enisintiiiin cane 
Designed to strict specifications according to best STEFCO units can be furnished in any size to 
engineering practice, with their standard Fink type suit your requirements and upon application we 
trusses hot riveted throughout, capable not only shall be pleased to send you estimates, plans and 
of supporting the roof but additional overhead full specifications if you will indicate the approxi- 
loads up to three tons, such as, motor loads, line mate width, length and height of side walls 
shafting or trolley systems; with their galvanized desired. 
Our Engineering experience and service are free for the asking. * 
NORFOLK, VA., 424 Seaboard Bank Building oogss BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 720 Brown-Marx Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 407 Finance Bldg. , Fae ST. LOUIS, MO., 2153 Ry. Exchange Building 















NEW YORK, N. Y., 1270 Broadway 
CLEVELAND,O.,707 Union Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 1550 McCormick Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 211 Baltimore Building 
RALEIGH, N. C., 510-11 Tucker Bldg. 
HOUSTON, TEX., 2603 Stanford St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 


802 Fulton Bidg. Maheca Bldg. 
Factories: Factories: 
Harvey, Ill.. 








Michigan City, 
Ind. 


\ 
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The structural strength 
of the Austin-built Morgan 
Engineering Company 
building illustrated opposite 
is proved by performance. 
This structure—95 feet wide 
and 600 feet long—has five 
cranes up to one hundred 
tons capacity. Only the 
sturdiest type of buildings— 
such as Austin Buildings— 
can safely bear such a 
tremendous weight. 


The illustration below 
presents tangible proof of 
the exceptional strength 
and ruggedness of the No. 
3 Truss as used in the 
Austin No. 3 Standard 
Building. A PACKARD 
car, weighing more than 
five thousand pounds, is 
shown hoisted off the floor 
—the No. 3 Truss bearing 
the entire weight. 





AUSTIN 
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Trusses in this Austin 
building are daily sub- 
jected to unusual stress. 
The dead weight repre- 
sented by the pulleys and 
line shafting could not 
be continually supported 
by _ flimsily - constructed 
buildings. But this and 
similar tests for sturdiness 
are but part of the day’s 
work for more than 700 
Austin buildings serving 
46 distinctly different in- 
dustries. 


Only Sturdy Buildings 
Can Stand These Tests 


All Austin buildings, whether Standard or Special, single or multi-story, are designed 
to give lasting service. All are built with economy and dispatch. Designs embody all 
essentials of efficient production. Enduring concrete, brick and structural steel con- 
struction make them ¢ruly permanent. 


Phone, wire or write for a conference with an Austin 
engineer and send for the “‘ Book of Buildings.” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Industrial Engineers and Builders 
Address your inquiry to nearest office — 
Cleveland Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia New York 
San Francisco Dallas Los Angeles 


PERMANENT 


FACTORY BUILDINGS 
SPECIAL & STANDARD 





_DESIGNED BUILT AND EQUIPPED 
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ARE YOU REORGANIZED 


rst. 


2nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 


5th. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 


OR DISORGANIZED? 


Normal conditions will come most quickly to those 
companies which have properly reorganized their 
management, methods, men, and facilities to meet them 


Have your necessary readjustments of this retrenchment period been made 
according toa logical plan or have they “ just happened?” 


It is easier and cheaper to follow a positive plan of action, that will protect you at 
each stage — both for current requirements and sudden advances towards normal. 


Is your organization prepared to easily and quickly expand —to accept, 
at once, opportunities as normal conditions arrive? 


This is possible through a proper organization plan which provides for the immediate 
future—outlines objectives definitely—properly indicates each step in expansion— 
maintains only a sufficient and balanced force, but capable of expansion as needed. 


Are your factory control methods crippled by the readjustment? 


They can be established on a flexible basis which will provide full control at each stage 
of increased production volume, and with a proper constant ratio of expense 


Are your costs as effective now as under normal conditions? 


They can, without any more up-keep expense, be developed to give true usable facts 
now and under every changing condition. In fact, it is more essential that they tell 
you the entire truth now, while you are endeavoring to fill your plant than after you 
reaeh normal production. 


Are your plant facilities in such shape that it will not take days and 
months after receipt of orders to reach best operation? 


This is the best time to study and standardize methods, processes and equipment, so 
that new work will be performed on the most economical basis. 


The most progressive companies, new and old, which will be your hardest 
competitors, are careful to reorganize and not disorganize. Are you interested 
in the details as to how we are aiding manufacturers in this reorganization? 


WE CAN DESCRIBE OUR PLAN BRIEFLY 


Have your Secretary write for our Blue Book now 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC. 


Industrial Engineers 


“Knoeppel Organized Service” 
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Since that day more than twenty years ago, when 
a Timken Tapered Roller Bearing was first in- 
stalled in a motor vehicle, Timken principle has 
remained unchanged. 


Yet, during those years, American and European 
manufacturers have used more than fifty-seven 
million Timkens. And, as far as we know, not one 
of those fifty-seven million Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings has ever been replaced by any other 
bearing. 


Fifty-seven million Timken Bearings! Twenty 
years of service! Not a single Timken that we 
know of replaced by any other make! Hardly a 
motor car, truck, or tractor in America today that 
does not boast of its Timkens! 


Could one ask for more convincing evidence of the 
correctness of the principle, design, and construc- 
tion of Timken Tapered Roller Bearings? 


Fitty Seven Million Proofs 
That the Principle Is Right 








Surely those years of service, those millions of 
applications bear out the basic claims of Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearing superiority in ability to 
carry all loads no matter from what direction 
they come— 


to withstand the highest speeds encountered in 
automotive practice— 


to carry these loads at these speeds with negligible 
frictional loss— 


and when the inevitable wear that must follow 
motion does come, to provide a quick, simple ad- 
justment or take-up that makes a Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearing function as if it were new. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co, Canton, Ohio 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for Passenger Cars, 
Trucks, Tractors, Trailers, Farm Implements, 
Machinery, and Industrial Appliances 
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_ proper sphere of endeavor. 


_Ours was intended to be a govern- 
_ment of laws and not a government 


that government should keep out of 
| business, and that business should 
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For the Freedom of Business 


In spite of the universal demands for less government interference, measures before Congress 
threaten to take from private hands virtual control of great American industries 


By CLYDE DAWSON 


Member Board of Directors, United States Chamber of Commerce 





in Congress indicate a step on- 
ward in a process leading away 
from the principles on which we be- 
lieve this Government is founded. 


SS i Cones BILLS now pending 


of men. Clearly it was intended 


xeep Out of government—that each 
should confine itself to its own 

Permit me to direct attention, 
first, to what is known as the Calder 
Bill with reference to the coal in- 
dustry; and second, to what is 
known as the Packers’ Bill, in refer- 
ence to the great packing industry 
of this country. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States holds no brief for the 
packers of the United States or for 
the coal operators of the United 
States. It stands simply for great 
fundamental principles, and in the 
maintaining ot those principles it is 
merely; an incident if it either up- 
holds or tears down the standing of 


enterprise. 


A Business Bill of Rights 


(From the Resolution Adopted by Two Annual Meet- 


ings of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States) 


The very essence of civilization is that there be 
placed upon the individual only that degree of re- 
straint which shall prevent his encroachment upon 
the rights of others, thus releasing to the utmost 
individual initiative in every proper direction. 

Our form of government most effectively expresses 
and maintains this principle. Within our basic law 
exists ample provision for such changes as may from 
time to time be necessary to safeguard our people. 

It is, therefore, essential that our Government 
should scrupulously refrain from entering any of the 
fields of transportation, communication, industry 
and commerce, or any phase of business, when it can 
be successfully undertaken and conducted by private 
Any tendency of government to enter 
such fields should be carefully weighed in the light 
‘of its possible effect upon the very genius of our 
\institutions. 


great industry from ocean to ocean 
and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. - 

I am not defending anybody whe 
has engaged in profiteering. There 
are laws upon the statute books— 
and if there are not, they can easily 
be put there—which provide for the 
punishment of any one who does that 
which is harmful to the people of 
the country. But I am opposing the 
turning of the Government of the 
United States, which was meant to 
conduct the governmental affairs of 
its people, into a huckstering mer- 
chant to run one of the great indus- 
tries of the country, and to go into 
competition with its own citizens 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

Back of all our problems is the 
great problem that is indicated by 
legislation of this kind. Solve that 
and many of the other questions will 
be solved. Leave it unsolved, and 
you can write the answer to all 
the others; you will go down in a 
w of communism and the Con- 
stitfion of the United States, which 








any particular organization or in- 
dustry of the country. It does not 
espouse the cause of any particular individ- 


: ual or corporation or body of men or indus- 
| try, except as the cause of that person or that 


corporation or that organization represents 
some of the fundamentals which make for 
the benefit of all of the people of this 
country. 

I will summarize some of the provisions 
of the bill in regard to the coal industry. 
One of these is that a license system is pro- 
vided for operators and dealers in coal er 
gaged in commerce whose gross annual sales 
amount to $50,000 or over. The license may 
be revoked or suspended by the President 
upon failure to supply information as re- 
quired by the Federal Trade Commission. 

But further than this there is a_price- 
fixing provision, which is as follows: 

“The existence or threat of an emergency 
in the coal industry or supply, as found by 
the Federal Trade Commission”—found 
how? Upon an open, judicial hearing at 
which all persons are to be represented? 
Nothing of that sort is said in the bill. And 
then it continues—‘“and confirmed by the 
President, of a character likely to produce a 
shortage or bring about unusual or unreason- 
able prices throughout the whole or in any 


part of the United States, authorizes the 
declaration by the President that an emer- 
gency exists threatening the public health 
and empowers him to fix maximum coal 
prices and dealers’ margins and commissions, 
effective throughout the United States or, in 
any designated section; sales at rates in ex- 
cess of those so fixed warrant the revocation 
of licenses and are punishable as misdemea- 
nors; during periods of emergency the 
President is authorized to deal in coal at 
reasonable prices, and to control the pro- 
duction, movement and distribution of coal 
so far as the public interest requires.” 
There never was a broader provision con- 
tained in any law ever offered in the United 
States of America than that found in the 
very section which I have read. It seeks 
to raise the President from the head of a 
government conducting governmental affairs 
into the great coal merchant of 100,000,000 
people. It says that upon the mere ipse dixit 
of the Federal Trade Commission that some- 
thing is likely to occur which will bring about 
unusual prices or increase the rate beyond 
that which the commission thinks right, the 
President of the United States may reach 
out the governmental hand and control this 





for more than one hundred and 
thirty years has stood as . the 
most wonderful document the world has ever 
seen, will be but a scrap of paper forgotten 
by you and me, the peagle who have lived 
and prospered under it all these years. 

But it is provided further in this coal bill 
that in case a man wants to sell a piece of 
coal land (he may have owned it for twenty 
or thirty years, and operated it) and it hap- 
pens that his neighbor is his best purchaser 
of that piece of property, by reason of loca- 
tion; if that neighbor happens to have ac- 
quired an interest in his company (holds what 
t call a substantial interest in his corpo- 
iB he cannot sell it to his neighbor 
without putting it up at auction, sacrificing 
it upon the block of.a common auction sale. 
So that instead of being in the situation all 
the one hundred million persons in this coun- 
try are in, permitted to deal with his prop- 
erty and sell it to the best advantage, if it 
happens that one who has been interested in 
his company is that best possibility, he must 
put it up at auction and bid it down to him 
at whatever may be had at a forced or pub- 
lic sale. 

The same objections may be made to the 
Packers’ Bill. I know the word “packers” 
is anathema to the politician, But when you 
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try to cure such evils as may possibly be 
there—and I am not saying that there are 
not evils in the conduct of their business— 
by undermining the very fundamentals of the 
American form of government, then the dis- 
ease is much less objectionable than the cure. 

And in the Pacxers’ Bill one of the greatest 
industries in the country is put—under what? 
Under three men. Of course they would not 
be politicians! They never appoint politi- 
cians. This great industry would be put 
under three men to be paid $10,000 each a 
year, who would sit in Washington and run 
a vast business throughout the whole country. 
There are many men conducting a single 
subdivision of one packing company, mere 
superintendents, who get $10,000 a year and 
more, and they are worth more than they 
get. 

And they are entitled to what? They are 
entitled to employ a secretary at $5,000 a 
year. That isn’t much. But there will be 
attorneys at law, and experts of many kinds, 
and employees. And I undertake to say that 
within two years after the Federal Commis- 


sion to conduct the packers’ industry has 
begun functioning they will build up a greater 
pay roll than any one of these companies 
has built up in a score years. 

On June 30, 1916, according to the last 
Annual Report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, the number of employees 
in the entire Federal Executive Civil Service 
was 480,327, and on June 30, 1920, it was 
691,116. And in about another year there 
will be a million of them in the Federal 
civil service, one for every one hundred men, 
women and children in the United States. 
And if you will create a few more Packers’ 
Commissions and Coal Commissions you will 
have more in the Government Service than 
you will have taxpayers left to pay them. 

You know what a commission is—here to- 
day and gone tomorrow. ‘Three men sitting 
today establishing one policy, and a short 
time afterward another commission establish- 
ing another policy. We ought to establish 
provisions for the punishment of the prof- 
iteers, for the punishment of the packers, if 
they are offenders. under crystallized statutes 
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which apply to every man, so that everybody 
would be punished alike. 

We look with skepticism upon every effort 
to reach out and control the industries of the 
country. We believe that this great country 
of ours has become. great because of the in- 
dividual opportunities given our people. We 
believe that the Constitution which provided 
that we should have a legislative, a judicial 
and an executive branch is the very best 
form of government ever established for an 
enlightened people. Under it we have de- 
veloped this great continent of ours, we have 
crossed deserts and great mountains, we have 
felled forests, and caused the desert to blos- 
som as the rose; and wherever we have gone 
we have carried our faith in God, in our insti- 
tutions and ourselves. We have builded homes, 
churches and schools, and have laid deep the 
foundations of human liberty; and if we are 
worthy of the name of American citizen we 
will courageously stand and fight to preserve 
those liberties which were given to us by that 
Constitution. 


Starting the Nation to Build 


The Government may help, but it is on the business man of America that the task primarily 
falls; building prices must give way to the public need 


N THE UNITED STATES last year 
there were a million weddings. Seventy 
thousand homes were built. 

Thus in striking fashion the housing short- 
age was put before the National Council 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, at its conference last month in Wash- 
ington. The chief obstacle to remedying this 
extraordinary situation lies in cost—the cost 
of building materials, of money and credit, 
of labor. One speaker candidly advised de- 
lay. “Don’t build—wait!” he urged. 

Others suggested various palliatives. So 
far as governmental aid is concerned, it is a 


question, as Senator William ‘alder ex- 
pressed it, whether the aid take the 
form of “facilities or subsidies.” The an- 


swer to that lies with American business. 
Building is a business function, too long neg- 
lected owing, in part, to governmental inter- 
ference during thy,war and to turbulent 
economic conditions since. The present short- 
age involves a grave menace to health, in- 
dustry and even to government. “Homeless 
people make bad laws,” one speaker warned 
the councillors. 

So acute is the situation that, in the words 
of one speaker, it “challenges the sagacity of 
this generation.” It has resulted in a pres- 
sure upon Congress for relief which moved 
Senator Calder, chairman of the Commiggee 
on Reconstruction and Productiog, x 
a warning and a threat. The shortage y 
become so serious as to necessitate govern- 
mental subsidies. 

“This will mean the adoption of European 
precedents of monarchic paternalism,” he 
said, “rather than a continuation of Amer- 
ican precedents which have made it possible 
for each man of exceptional thrift and in- 
dustry to become a property owner.” 

He expressed earnest opposition to gov- 
ernment ownership and management of hous- 
ing projects, and expressed the hope that 
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“our reconstruction process will proceed 
through private initiative and enterprise.” 

To government regulation of housing activ- 
ities no objection was expressed. As to gov- 
ernment aid through the exercise of its taxing 
power, through the exemption of taxes on 
housing construction for a period of years, a 
difference of opinion was in evidence. The use 
of government credit or money for projects to 
be privately controlled was favored ‘t ap- 
peared, by a small minority, although this 
preference was not expressed through a vote 
nor in the resolutions. But to government 
ownership and management strong objection 
was voiced not only by Senator Calder, but 
by the spokesman of organized labor and by 
practically all the experts who took the floor. 

Lawson Purdy, former president of the 
Board of Taxes and Assessments in New 
York City, expressed his belief that the need 
of tax exemption for new building in those 
States where it is possible far outweighed 
the objections commonly advanced against 
that form of subsidy. This was Mr. Purdy’s 
proposal: 

Various forms of subsidies have been suggested, 
usually in the form of loans at less than economic 
interest. As a rule, states and cities cannot use 
their credit for such a purpose without special con- 
stitutional changes. I believe that ordinarily it 1s 
an unprofitable thing for any government to com- 
pete with private citizens. If the government 
enters a field of competitive business it must take 
over the whole business or keep out of it. When 
government enters the field it underbids and so dis- 
courages all private enterprise. The effect, there- 
fore, of the building of houses by the State on any 
considerable scale or the lending of money by the 
State or the guaranteeing of loans by the State will 
be almost certain to discourage builders and lenders 
to such a degree that the net result will be fewer 
houses and less money available. 

Is there any way in this emergency in which 
action by the State can encourage the building of 
more houses? I am sure that there is a course that 
can be pursued in those States, about one-fourth in 


number, which are not constitutionally restrained 
from using the taxing power intelligently. 
Throughout the United States buildings are taxed 
as heavily as, and in most States more heavily than, 
any other labor product. With a 2% per cent tax 
rate on an assessment at full value the net rent must 
be about one-third more than if there were no tax. 
If the net rent equals 6 per cent of the cost of the 
building the tax is five-twelfths of thenetrent. At 
the present time doubtless there must be a prospect 
of a much higher net rent than 6 per cent in order to 
induce building, but even if the net rent is 10 per 
cent the tax is one-fourth of the rent. It is obvious 
that the tax is a very important factor. If the tax 
on new dwellings is remitted for a term of years a 
substantial inducement is offered to builders. How 
substantial that inducement is few people realize. 


As to the Objections 
N R. PURDY did not fail to take into con- 


sideration the objections which have been 
offered to this procedure. It has been said, 
for instance, that such an exemption would 
reduce the assessment roll, but he denied 
this. Existing property would not be exempt. 
On the other hand, Mr. Purdy said, the 
exemption might reasonably be expected to 
stimulate the building of additional housing 
which would not otherwise have been pro- 
duced, and which would be taxable after 
4e exemption period had fassed. During 
that period, this building activity would swell 
the assessment roll by increasing land values; 
and he continiied: 


[t is said that it is unfair to the owners of existing 
buildings to exempt new buildings. The owners of 
existing buildings have seen the value of those build- 
ings doubled by no act of theirs. In many cases the 
rent they can obtain 1s more than doubled. The 
value of those buildings will tend to be about what it 
would cost to reproduce them provided always they 
are sttitable. It does not seem that there is any 
hardship to these owners of existing buildings in 
encouraging the production of new buildings costing 
twice as much. 


The emergency is great. The need is serious. 
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We should give every possible encouragement to 
the erection of new buildings by private enterprise 
by a method which does not introduce the dangerous 
feature of competition by the government itself. 


The Metropolitan Life is one of the few 
insurance companies which have made large 
loans for building purposes; and Walter 
Stabler, its comptroller, told the councillors 
that, as the company has about 17,500,000 
policy-holders, “we feel we have a definite 
responsibility for these people, for whom we 
are trustees, and to whom belong the funds 
which are in our charge.” 

More than half the people of the United 
States live in cities of twenty-five hundred 
or more, and as the Metropoiitan’s policy- 
holders are almost altogether city-dwellers, 
who have been the chief sufferers from 
crowding and unhealthful housing conditions, 
and who have been hard hit by rental in- 
creases, the company’s interest is immediate. 
About the middle of last year the company 
began to restrict its loans, as far as possible, 
to new dwellings, apartment houses and 
farms. 

The company has been lending fifty per 
cent of its appraisal on the combined value 
of the land and construction cost, for a 
period of fifteen years, at the interest current 
in the locality. In about eighty cities it has 
lent money on 2,200 single swellings and 117 
apartment houses, to a total of twenty-five 
millions. Mr. Stabler described loans made 
to large industrial concerns, of which the 
most notable was that to the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company for its Akron project, 
described in the February number of THE 
Nation’s Business by F. A. Seiberling, 
president of the Goodyear concern. Mr. 
Stabler had this recommendation: 


The first mortgage loans on small dwellings are 
the prime necessity, and are all that can be offered 
by any institution lending money on first mort- 
ages, such as Life Insurance Companies, Savings 
ks, Trustees, etc., but they do not, by any 


means, fulfill all the necessary requirements of 


borrowers. Very few purchasers of dwellings or 
apartment houses have sufficient money to pay all 
the cost between the mortgage and the selling price, 
and a great gap, therefore, exists that most men 
find it difficult to fill. In many cities, sales of houses 
are made on what are called Land Contracts, by 


The average number of new homes built in America before the war was 350,000; 
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which a purchaser buys from the builder, subject to 
a first mortgage, but obtains only a contract and 
does not get a deed until either the entire purchase 
price has been pas, or the contract is paid down to 
the first mortgage. Speculative builders sell these 
contracts to companies organized for the purpose of 
buying at a heavy discount, which discount, of 
course, is paid by the purchasers of the houses, 
although they do not know it. In other cases, 
second mortgages loans are made to such buyers and 
this means expense to the purchasers. This is a real 
problem. 


A Prolific Source 
OOPERATIVE building and loan asso- 


ciations, Mr. Stabler observed, were the 
most prolific source of mortgage money for 
small home owners. In 1919—no later sta- 
tistics are available—the loans approximated, 
according to their officials, nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars, and it is the belief that even a 
larger sum was lent last year. Describing 
the usefulness of these organizations, Mr. 
Stabler said: 


The losses by these associations are so small as to 
be negligible. It has been the practice, when funds 
were needed to advance to their members, faster 
than regular receipts permitted, to borrow on their 
mortgages from banks, and this assistance has been 
of great value; but in the past few months, since the 
Federal Reserve Bank tightened up on discounts, 
this assistance has been largely withdrawn. My 
information is that in some of the States, notably in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, the Cooperative 
building and loan associations are permitted by law 
to make loans on propertics, subject to moderate 
first mortgages, seldom exceeding fifteen to twenty 
per cent of the value of the property and running for 
a term of five years or more. 

Would it not be a still greater advantage if these 
organizations would make loans subject to first 
mortgages by other lenders running up to fifty per 
cent., the Association making second mortgage loans 
of say 25 per cent to 30 per cent, but not increasing 
the total amount of mortgages which may be made 
on any one house beyond, say, 80 per cent? This 
would more than double the ability of building and 
loan associations to help their borrowers and under 
the proper restrictions such business should be 
conducted with entire safety to both parties. It 
would, of course, result in the building and ioan 
associations virtually guaranteeing the payment of 
the first mortgage, or at least so protecting it, that 
it would be entirely safe. 


It was Franklin T. Miller, expert adviser 
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to Senator Calder’s committee, who gave the 
advice not to build until prices had reached 
more reasonable levels. Since June, 1920, 
he said, prices of general commodities had 
fallen at the rate of about 13 points a month, 
to 189 last December—a decline of such 
rapidity, he said, as had never before been 
witnessed in economic history. Can this last, 
he asked, and answered: 


Should the fall in wholesale prices of general com- 
modities continue at the present rate of thirteen 
points a month for another seven months we would be 
down to prewar levels, but this is inconceivable, for 
the reason that we have outstanding some twenty 
billion dollars in government bonds more than we 
had at the beginning of the war and our supply of 
gold, on whieh our currency is based, is several 
times as great as it was at the beginning of the war. 
It is hardly conceivable that the slowness of circula- 
tion could possibly offset these two factors. So the 
probability is that the fall in prices will soon become 
more gradual. 

After the supply of commodities is liquidated 
there will be a wave of upward prices. But with 
means of production and distribution impaired dur- 
ing the past seven years, our ability to produce and 
distribute has been diminished. 

I have cited the fluctuation in the general level of 
ptices because the cost of building must eventually 
follow the fluctuations of general commodities. 
During the war the prices of building materials did 

not increase as rapidly as other commodities, in 
1914, the price ef building materials reached 157 
in November, 1918, compared with 207 for other 
commodities. A year later, November, 1919, 
building materials. had reached 256, compared with 
230 for other commodities on that date. In May, 
1920, building materials and general commodities 
both reached their maximum, building materials 
341 and general commodities 272. During the past 
seven months building materials have fallen 75 
points to 266 and general commodities have fallen 
83 points to 189. The under-supply and the accu- 
mulated demand for building will in ull probability; 
retard the fall of building material prices, as com- 
pared with commodities of which there is an over- 
supply and satisfied demand. 

Mr. Miller said that the housing prob- 
lem could not be solved by municipal er 
State governments, because transportation, 
fuel and the distribution of credit ate too in- 
timately involved. “It is only through the 


regular and continuous application of labor 
that the housing shortage can be made up at a 
reasonable cost to the public.” 

* 





last year the figure was 70,000. 
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On behalf of labor, John A. Voll, former 
president of the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor, and a member of the United States 
Commission on Living Conditions, as spokes- 
man for Samuel Gompers, pledged the co- 
operation of the unions. He was as em- 
phatic as had been other speakers in affirming 
that the way out lay not through subsidies 
nor paternalism, but through private initia- 
tive and resource. 

Next in importance to the extent of gov- 
ernment assistance, and the cost of materials, 
money and labor, the councillors found the 
problem ef maintaining high standards of 
Sanitation, lighting and ventilation. Prior to 
the war the United States was the best- 
housed nation in the world. In the semipanic 
due to the present shortage the high standards 
then prevailing had in many instances gone 
by the board, owing partly to overcrowding, 
partly to an overeager construction. 


Plumbers Are Still Prosperous 


[= may be said in passing that although only 
70,000 new homes, approximately, were 
built last year, whereas the pre-war average 
was 350,000, the plumbing-supply industry 
had the most prosperous year in its history. 
This was due to the fact that many large 
dwellings were cut up into small “non- 
housekeeping” apartments, with provisions in 
the basement for a common kitchen and 
dining room. Herein was a startling proof 
of the extent to which crowding had gone. 

Tuberculosis battens upon tenants of 
crowded, dirty rooms, and in Poland the 
difficulty in controlling typhus is due primarily 
to dwellings in which cleanliness and separa- 
tion are impossible. Miss Julia C. Lathrop, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, had this to say 
on the bearing of bad housing on health: 


We are aware that poverty inevitably drives 
families into the poorest houses and one of the dis- 
heartening aspects of model houses is that they are 
so few that they are always filled by super-model 
tenants who know how to use them properly and 
who rise superior to the charges that a class of people 
exists who seriously “ace ann free from absurd 
bath tubs and plumbing. Especially survives the 
myth of the’ bath tub used for a coal bin. How 
many of us with a tub which did not produce hot 
water or perhaps even cold water would find it as 
great an aid to comfort as if it held good coal? 

A housing shortage inevitably lowers living stand- 
ards. Its effect upon industry 1s to lower the health, 
resistance, efficiency of workers and to repel work- 
men from localities where decent housing is un- 
obtainable, or to make them restless and wretched 
if they find themselves tied to a location which gives 
them and their families less than a decent shelter in 
decent surroundings. 


Ernest T. Trigg, of Philadelphia, president, 
National Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries, said. that if all interests concerned with 
the housing situation would promptly co- 
operate in a fair and proper way for the pur- 
pose of bringing costs down to a reasonable 
basis, one which would justify the confidence 
of the public in its stability, the housing in- 
dustry could be revived to a large extent. 
He told of a conference the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce had undertaken to 
try to bring about of all the housing interests 
on Tuesday, February 15. 

The meeting was attended by some of 
the officials of Pennsylvania and nearby states, 
including governors and mayors, bankers, 
transportation men, fuel producers, building 
material manufacturers and dealers, contrac- 
tors, engineers, architects, real estate dealers 
and workmen. Maximum usefulness from 
such an activity as is to be undertaken by 
Philadelphia can only come from the cumu- 


“American Democracy depends 
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lative effect throughout the entire nation, he 
said. 

According to R. Goodwyn Rhett, of Char- 
leston, South Carolina, a former president 
of the National Chamber, the future of 
in a large 
measure upon the kind of housing program 
the United States adopts at this time to re- 
lieve the present shortage of one million and 
a half family dwellings. 

“In taking up the various phases of the 
problem of making up the shortage of 
houses,” said Mr. Rhett, ““We cannot afford 
to overlook or disregard the bearing which 
such construction will necessarily have upon 
the permanent welfare of this country. We 
cannot afford to countenance or permit any 
backward step in the standards of living 
which have been established either by law or 
by public opiriion; for the standard of living 
of the great mass of the people is the surest 
index of progress in the march of civiliza- 
tion.” 

The Committee on Resolutions, avoiding 
the technical phases of the housing problem, 
called on member organizations of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States to 
make a detailed study of conditions in their 
communities. General cooperation in rem- 
edying the present menacing condition was 
urged. The resolutions declare: 


I 


That we, as representatives of American business, 
urge that each constituent member organization of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
cooperation with the National Chamber 

1. Make, or cause to be made, a thorough study of 
the situation in its own community which will bring 
out the facts as to house overcrowding, erection of 
unfit houses and changes in house plans or construc- 
tion that tend to rob the dwelling of its character as 
a home. 

2. Based upon the results of such study adopt a 
constructive program designed to secure adequate 
and wholesome housing for all the people. 

3. Set minimum standards for light, ventilation, 
water supply, sanitation and proper construction 
and maintenance for all dwellings; and take such 
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action as may be necessary to make its conclusions 
effective. 


II 


That we call upon all persons engaged ‘n the busi- 
ness of manufacturing utding materials of every 
class and character, as well as upon builders and 
contractors, to exert their utmost efforts to the end 
that conditions are brought about which will result 
in immediate reductions 1n costs of construction. 

That we call upon the retailers and distributors of 
building materials to do their full share in meeting 
the demand of the people for cheaper building 
materials. That we call upon labor engaged not 
only in the construction industry, itself, * in the 
making of the great variety of materials of all kinds 
entering into construction, to do its full share, to the 
end that labor costs which constitute so large a pro- 
portion of the total cost of raw materials and of 
building, may decline to a point where it will be 
possible to proceed with construction which is so 
essential to the health, comfort, and well-being of 
all the people. 

That the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States make such study of the housing problem, 
including costs of materials and labor entering into 
house construction as will locate the rnponetballia 
for excessive costs, and publish its findings so that 
all may know where the responsibility lies. 


Ill 


That we pledge our support to, those who are 
bringing the facts to light, and 

That we urge the continuance of investigations 
and the punishment of those guilty of illegal com- 
binations between employers organizations, labor 
organizations, or between organizations of employers 
and of labor. 

That the Board of Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States be requisted to 
consider through its appropriate departments the 
questions involved in the housing situation and re- 
port the findings to the membership when appro- 
priate. 


The committee, after hearing a speech by 
Harry A. Wheeler, former president of the 
Chamber, on the proposed new home in 
Washington, recorded “its unreserved en- 
dorsement of this undertaking,” and called 
for the active support individually and as 
organizations of all members, in completing 


the building fund. 


How Housing Affects Labor 


Important points brought out before the group meetings of the National 
Chamber’s Housing Conference 


NLY a little more than one-fourth of 
() a worker’s time is spent in the plant 

or office, assuming that he has an 
eight-hour day and works three hundred days 
a year. As to the worker’s family, it has 
been estimated that more than nine-tenths 
of its time is influenced by the home. 

For this reason wholesome living condi- 
tions are a potent factor in producing con- 
tented and efficient workmen. Those who 
are well housed do not move on readily to 
housing uncertainties elsewhere, and those 
who own their homes are still less likely to 
prove restless. 

These facts were developed at one of the 
group meetings held in Washington during 
the Housing Conference of the National 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. There were three groups, 
one to consider construction, another finance, 
another industrial housing. 

Morris Knowles, an engineer of Pittsburg, 
and the author of a book on industrial hous- 
ing, called the attention of the delegates to 
the fact that labor unrest had not always 
been due to lack of satisfactory pay. He 
said that it “may come from the psychological 


effect of the laborer’s family upon himself, 
due to discontent arising from bad living 
conditions. 

W. H. Ham, manager of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Housing Company, told how the 
speculative builder had defaced the city. In 
most cases, this was the carpenter-builder, 
who prepared a crude sketch of a house, 
paying little attention to architecture, but 
following the line of least resistance. As a 
rule the client in such cases is no more exact- 
ing than the builder. Elaborating this point, 
Mr. Ham said: 


The carpenter-builders of about fifteen years ago 
established a type of house which, as near as I can 
discover, was derived from the Queen Anne cottage 
of a period somewhat earlier. This house was 
squared up by the carpenter, the tower removed, 
the delicate lines of the Queen Anne type of cottage 
abandoned and clumsy details substituted in its 
place. The house was changed f.om a single house 
to a two family of the flat type and has been re- 
peated about three thousand times with very little, 
if any, improvement. The result is a city filled 
with houses of a very uniform type, too large for the 
average two family unit and constituting -what I 
think is one of the difficulties of our city, in becom- 
ing instead of a two family house a two and one- 
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half family house, the rooms in the attic being very 
often rented as a so-called light-housekeeping 
apartment. Our city is stamped in its appearance, 
not by the architectural profession, but by the 
speculative builder. Results of a similar nature are 
yery common in other cities. 


Public utilities companies of the United 
States will require $852,500,000 properly to 
equip the 1,250,000 houses and apartments 
which this country now needs, Philip H. 
Gadsden, President of the American Electric 
Railway Association and a vice-president of 
the United Gas Improvement Company, of 
Philadelphia. 

Only by inducing a new flow of capital 
into public utility securities can this vast sum 
of almost a billion dollars be raised when it 
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is needed, Mr. Gadsden said. He added 
that this new money could be obtained if 
public regulatory bodies would grant utilities 
rates which would provide an attractive re- 
turn to the investor. 

The construction group heard A. M. Mad- 
dock, chairmansof the Standardization Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of Con- 
struction Industries, in Trenton, N. J., dis- 
cuss the standardization of manufactured 
products entering into housing. He made it 
clear that there was no desire on the part 
of the builders to standardize architecture 
or design, but only parts, and explained the 
economies to be derived from it. 

In addressing the finance group, K. V. 
Haymaker of Pontiac, Michigan, author of 


17 


the Federal Home Loan Bank bill, discussed 
the activities of building and loan associations, 
and declared them “the most efficient home 
building: organizations ever devised.” 

Archibald M. Woodruff, third vice-presi- 
dent and manager of real estate loans for 
the Prudential Insurance Company, discussed 
real estate mortgage loans as a field for in- 
vestment. The Prudential made about 11,000 
real estate loans last year, about $40,000,000 
in city loans and $44,000,000 in farm loans. 

About 6,500 families were benefited by the 
company’s 3,400 loans on private dwellings 
and apartments. “The desirable character 
of that form of investment,” Mr. Woodruff 
said, “offers an opportunity afforded to in- 
vestors to render patriotic service.” 


Better Men from the Melting Pot 


The menace in immigration is not in the fact that the newcomers are foreigners—it lies in 
the man who remains a foreigner after he has reached the shores of the United States 





: HEN BUSINESS MEN tell me 
that they want.normal conditions to 
return, I tell them, perhaps in extrav- 

agance, that what they have been pleased to 

call normal is very liable to be abnormal for 
some time. Something has happened in this 
world, and we shall have to deal with that. 

Many years ago I read—I think it was 
in Herbert Spencer—that the inertia of the 
masses is the chief foundation and safeguard of 
society as now constituted. That is an amaz- 
ing and alarming statement. It was chiefly 
amazing for a man like Herbert Spencer, 
who was an opponent of over-legislation. 

I do not think that the inertia can be 
relied upon any longer because a dream has 
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©International 

Immigrants at Ellis Island waiting for the 

gates to open that will let them into “the 
promised land.” 

been started and that dream cannot be 

stopped but must be guided and fulfilled in 

some form. 

When President Wilson made the inter- 
national promises that were scattered broad- 
cast through the world, I said to myself, he 
has thrown democratization, self-determina- 
tion, equality, all these vague terms, upon 
an international screen until all the peoples 
of the earth have read them and from 
now on our difficulty is going to be that all 
the peoples of the earth will believe that 
they can interpret those dreams in practical 


measure. That is our danger. You are not 
going to stop that dream. It is at work 
now all over the world more so than we 


are ourselves willing to believe, and, indeed, 
more than our press is willing to tell us. 
We know that conditions prevail in India 
of which no man would have dreamed five 
yearseago; we know that in India, in Meso- 
potamia, in Egypt, in South Africa, in Ire- 
land and everywhere the unrest has seized 
upon the people. We must not make our- 
selves believe that because we have a republic, 
a free government, the opportunity to change 
at will that, therefore, our conditions are 
satisfactory and that we have done every- 
thing to justify these splendid institutions 
that have been handed down to us. 
Immigration—it is only a phase of the 
question—an_ illustration. I have no pet 
theories about legislation. I have no par- 
ticular measure to recommend, I do not be- 
lieve that there is a political plaster for any 
real industrial woe. I have no confidence 
in all these isms, I have no confidence in all 
these new laws. You know there are no 
people on earth who are more keen to accept 
easy promises than we are, and there are 
no people on earth who have so many poli- 
ticians who make promises. They know us 
perfectly well—-why shouldn’t they? They 
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know we are pleased with a broad promise 
teday and they know it is safe to make 
it because four weeks from now we won't 
iknow that they made it. 

_ That is the reason that we believe in 
slogans, in broad assertions, in big promises, 
and the more undefined they are the more 
safe for the man who makes them and the 
more dangerous for us. That is what we 
have to contend with. 

There is a measure now pending before 
Congress to stop immigration for a year. 
That means nothing but a makeshift. We 
have had six years without immigration and 
all that time we might have thought out our 
policy but when we got through we found 
that we had not, so we want another year 
to begin to think. 

-I am no dreamer about the policy of im- 
migration. I think that we ought to take 
care of the United States first. I have no 
illusions about winning or holding the world 
to an undefined international plan or scheme. 
I do not think anybody should be admitted to 
this country, broadly speaking, for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, who does not promise ulti- 
mate fitness for citizenship. 

We cannot afford to take people into our 
country simply to have them do our dirty 
work, because one of the tests of a republic 
is to supply out of its own citizenship the 
capacity and the will to do everything that 
should be done. That is the only way labor 
can be dignified. 


We Can’t Afford It 


OR can we afford to pack them into 
4% stifling, overcrowded tenements, like 
those of New York; nor banish them to the 
shack. colonies that form a disreputable 
fringe about so many of our cities and towns. 
Good houses are essential to wholesome fam- 
ily life and to a vigorous, patriotic citizenship. 

Nor have I any illusions about race. I 
believe in liberality and tolerance and I have 
been distressed at some of the demonstrations 
in the last few years in my country, but I 
accept as a fundamental principle that we 
cannot afford to admit certain races into 
our country without having eternal discord 
“among ourselves. 

I am willing to go on for a while with 
the law we have with many imperfections 
on its head because, gentlemen, here is a 
subject with respect to which I care infinitely 
more about the spirit of the administration 
than I do about the letter of the law. It 
deals with the human being and you cannot 
handle a human being and hold his confidence 
and win him for citizenship if you have noth- 
ing better than a yard stick to apply to him. 

One instance—a case from Omaha—will 
show what I mean. An Italian was rec- 
ommended for deportation because he had 
been convicted twenty or twenty-five years 
ago of a felony in Italy, and had served in the 
penitentiary. I wrote to find out what the 
facts were and he said he had been in this 
country two years and eleven months, within 
one month of being immune. He came here 
from Omaha and I asked him: 

“Ts it true? Did you serve?” 

eg.” 

“You were convicted of a felony, a grave 
charge like that?” 


“Yes.” 

“You were guilty?” 

“No.” > 

“Most men say that,” I said; “can you 


show it?” 

“Yes.” 

“How?” 

He said, “Well, you know, the judge did 
not think I was guilty or he would not have 
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given me six months for that offense. A few 
years afterwards they got the guilty man and 
he got fifteen years because he was guilty.” 

I said: “How can you show it to me?” 

He answered, “The people who testified 
against me and upon the strength of whose 
testimony I was convicted are now in this 
country and they are my truest friends. They 
will go to any length to relieve me from the 
burden of that injustice. They wi!l come 
here if you want to see them.” 

I wrote over to Italy to verify the record. 
Everything was just as it had been repre- 
sented, but the law said if a man has been 
convicted in another country of a felony he 
must be deported. I answered, “That is 
what the laws says, but it don’t mean it. 
Perhaps my inspector might have to do it but 
I am secretary with the final power and | 
must have some discretion, because there is 
no appeal from my decision,” and I will re- 
sign my office before I will deport that man. 
And President Taft said I was right. 

I give this instance because I want to 
show how dangerous is the hard letter 
of the law in an administration that has to 
do with a human being, and how imperfect 
our system is. And again, I am not criti- 
cising my subordinates. If it had not been 
for them I would have been lost in the sea 
of trouble. 

Take the case of the woman whom I saw 
in New York. The Commissioner said, “I 


am going to send for her to see you.” She 
looked like a statue in marble. There was 
not a sign of life; she just stood there. She 


seemed to say, “You have done to me all 
you can do. It matters little what you do next.” 

The question was whether she should be 
deported because she was in danger of losing 
her mind. Her husband was waiting out- 
side for her. It was admitted she had ar- 
rived at Ellis Island perfectly normal, but 
here was the cause of her distress: She had 
brought two children with her and when the 
ship arrived the New York state authorities 
took those children away from her to quar- 
antine because they had measles, and she 
was taken by the federal authorities to Ellis 
Island. The first thing she heard after that 
was that the children were both dead 
and buried, and it was for that reason she 
was brought into my presence to determine 
whether she was in danger of being demented 
and ought, therefore, to be returned, when 
her husband was waiting outside. 


A Reason Afterwards 


SAID: “Mr. Commissioner, you may have 

to deport her but you won't. If I thought 
you had a right to do that I think I would tell 
you to drown her. That. would be the easy 
way out of it. But she will not be deported. 
I order her restored to her husband at once 
because that is the only way in which we 


can possibly: make up for the crudities and 


cruelties of our system. If you want a 
reason I will get a Philadelphia lawyer after- 
wards to give you one.” 

Administrative law must be administered 
in the spirit. If you are going to have a 
statutory provision of cast iron, you will 
break any people on earth. 

That is the reason why in our police 
court we ought to have the best men and 
women capable of the highest discretion, 
patience and wisdom, because this is the one 
place where the masses of the people come 
in contact with the Government. I do not 
mind the Supreme Court so much. After 
all it will be sometime before property will 
be unable to protect itself. We can keep 
this up for a long time still, but it is in the 
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where that 


lower courts 
and there is where we want judgment, dis- 
cretion and justice. 

There is much that is fine, supremely fine, 
in the people that come over here, but we 


unrest is made, 


should not rest with that. We should know 
what becomes of them after they get here, 
because they are to become ours. They are 
not to be a separate class, because the class 
system, if it is installed in this country, will 
destroy us. They ought to become ours, 
and they ought to be dealt with in such 
fashion from the first, that the promises of 
the statue of Liberty will be confirmed by 
their first experiences on our soil. That is 
the test. It does seem to me we ought to 
have a right to inspect people on the other 
side before they come over, and if you 
please, decide whether they shall come over. 
It is just to them, fair to them, and it relieves 
us of the embarrassing pressure of these in- 
dividual cases. 

We have been told that foreign countries 
will not permit that, but suppose we 
say, “If you do not permit it, we will permit 
no one from your country to come.” When 
I read the treaty of Versailles, I said to 
myself, “Now, there was one international 
subject that they might have dealt with,” 
and when | read that treaty now, I say, “If 
that one subject had been dealt with we 
would have at least one intelligent provision 
in it. 


Why Add to the Cities? 


‘HY can we not see to it that people are 
‘ not herded in these large port cities? 
Suppose we said: 

“We will base the percentage of admission 
upon the percentage you have on the farm, 
the pioneer, the conquerers of the soil, and 
we will take as many as you have got, who 
will go out and play the part of the original 
pioneer people. We are tired of fighting the 
great mass of the new immigrants herded in 
our centers on the coasts.” 

I am an optimist. I am an absolute be- 
liever in our institutions and our people. 
But I don’t think that we ought to get an 
idea that the problem is to be solved by any 
section or by any nationality or race in this 
country. Some will give more and some less, 
but everybody has got to give something, and 
the one thing I want to warn against most, 
is this feeling of race antagonism. 

“A united people” has been my key-thought 
since 1914. I have begged people not to 
permit themselves in passion to deviate from 
that thought: One united people for this 
country against everybody. I have said, 
“dream, if you will, and reason, but remem- 
ber when the die is cast you must stand with 
both feet on the platform of the United 
States, thinking of only one flag.” 

Now we are coming to one type, one type 


of our own—it is the American type. This 
audience is American, and you could not 
duplicate it any place else in the world. 


Every court room is American. Every public 
school is American, and the children of the 
foreign-born coming out of those school 
rooms bring to their parents that which no 
other influence could bring home to them. 
You have seen the result. The people of 
America were a united people during this 
war. Was there ever a finer response to 
the call of a nation than there was in this 
country when we went to war? And would 
it have been possible for us to have had the 
unpleasantness and embarrassment at home 
if we had all realized in time how well we 
might trust each other, and how unanimous 
that response would be when the call came? 
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Food for Radicalism 


Poor shelter and exorbitant rents breed discontent; it is to the interest of the Nation as 
well as labor itself to see that American workers are properly housed 


angles the housing question covers and 

its vital importance to society, I 
approach it with the explanation that while 
I am a representative of labor, what I may 
say in no way commits labor to a definite 
program of cooperation or understanding on 
this problem. That must be done through 
conference and council between all groups 
directly engaged in erecting houses and fur- 
nishing material therefor. 

However, I feel that I can say with as- 
surance that labor will go the full limit in 
honest cooperation in the. building of homes, 
if for no other reason than that of necessity, 
for it is labor that suffers most when housing 
facilities are inadequate to meet the living 
standard of the times. Other groups or units 
of society have accumulated enough, at 
least, to make sure of an adequate and com- 
fortable shelter for themselves and those de- 
pendent upon them. They are not so vitally 
aftected as is the wage earner, for in his case, 
where income is sufficient only to meet cur- 
rent expenses, and ofttimes not even that, 
it means mental and bodily suffering and a 
lowering of standards. 


Bad All the Way ’Round 


HIS condition of affairs within a nation 

breeds no good to government; it is a 
menace to health and morals; lowers the effi- 
ciency of the laborer in the matter of pro- 
duction and, if allowed to continue, it will 
bring decay to our national life and its ac- 
tivities. 

We can readily realize the crisis this coun- 
try is facing when it is estimated by those 
who have given time, thought and study to 
the matter that there is dire need for 1,500,- 
000 houses and that instead of building 350,- 
000 houses a year, which was the 
normal pre-war increase, last year 
there were only 70,000 built and 
this year’s outlook bids fair not to 
surpass or even equal it. The 
own-your-own-home campaign 
that has been and is taking place 
in a great number of cities, while 
commendable under normal condi- 
tions, only aggravates the situa- 
tion under present conditions; for 
with an insufficient supply of 
houses property takes a fictitious 
value which in turn sends rents 
soaring to an unfair and unjust 
figure. There were many instances 
where these campaigns caused 
properties to double in price. The 
wage earner who buys property 
today must be reasonably sure of 
steady employment at fair wages; 
otherwise he stands to lose, and 
many thousands of them will lose. 

What was and is responsible for 
the present condition of affairs? 
Many theories have been advanced 
as to the cause, none of which, however, took 
root until investigation was started in New 
York into building conditions. Blame has 
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been bandied about so readily and _ indis- 
criminately that little or no credence is given 
to assertions of this character. Capital and 
labor have been hurling charges at one an- 
other so long that it has only brought con- 
fusion, and the press ‘has been chasing and 
printing rainbow stories so regularly rela- 
tive to the housing situation that an atmos- 
phere of doubt and pessimism has been cre- 
ated in the minds of the people. Concrete 
action is required, for unless this pessimism 
is removed there must be chalked up a fail- 
ure of government in our domestic affairs. 
This we cannot permit; for with all its 
shortcomings, ours is the best government 
in the civilized world. 

Permit me, however, to outline briefly, as 
I see them, some of the 
fundamental reasons for — , 
housing shortage. First in 
was concentration of all 
effort and material for 
purposes of winning the 
war; second, breakdown 
in the country’s trans- 
portation facilities; 
third, inflation of cur- 
rency and credit, due to 
demands for war pur- 
poses; fourth, high ficti- 
tious prices through 
profiteering in practically 
all materials 
that enter into 
house building, 
and fifth, fail- 
ure of the Fed- 
eral, state and 
municipal gov- 
ernments to 
cooperate 


























and properly function on a domestic con- 
dition. so vital to government and society 
as a whole, 


As to the first three they were visible to all. 
The first is no longer a factor, the second is 
functioning much better and is being gradu- 
ally corrected. The falling of prices and the 
soaring of stocks in the air with no place to 
light is evidence that the balloon has burst 
and that sound legitimate credits, such as 
property, will again come into their own; es- 
pecially will this be true when the profiteer 
and speculator in the necessaries of life are 
put in their proper places. While it was gen- 
erally felt that profiteering prevailed, it was 
never fully determined until a searchlight of 
impartial investigation was turned upon 
building of all kinds in New York. So far it 
has caused some individuals and firms to 
plead guilty, and indictment is hanging over 

the heads of others. Since 


epee oo the collusion has been so 


completely established and 
exposed, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking up the 
matter. Let us hope for 
, thorough investigation 
, and prosecution to the 
' limit. The action and its 
results in New York con- 
firms the fifth reason. 


As to Intervention 
WHILE heartily 

" agreeing with this 
action of state and fed- 
eral governments, I do 
not want to be under- 
stood as heing one of 
those who believe that 
government intervention 
or control of the legit- 
imate activities of its cit- 
izens should be continued 
or that such action would 
be a panacea for our ills 
or problems. 

Labor, I might say, as 
represented by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 
stands for the private 
ownership of property. 
Hence there is another 
strong reason for its in- 
terest in the building of 
more houses. Labor dis- 
tinguishes, however, what 
it believes to be purely 
functions of government 
and that which belongs to 
private enterprise and 
activity; and since there 
is a wide difference of 
opinion among all classes 
on this subject, labor 
has ample grounds for 
agitating its principles on 
this question into the laws 
of the land. 

This brings us to the 
question whether government should cooper- 
ate in the housing situation. Much criticism 
and condemnation have been indulged in on 
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account of what has been termed waste, ex- 
travagance and inefficiency in the erection of 
houses during the war to shelter comfortably 
and decently those of our citizens whose 
labor was producing war materials and in- 
struments of war. Some of the daily papers 
fecently carried editorials after the Govern- 
ment had received bids for the purchase of 
York Ship Village in Camden, N. J., esti- 
mating the Government’s loss thereon and 
decrying the fact that the houses had ever 
been built. Well, I am inclined to believe 
any one who has ever seen York Ship 
Village will say that the project would be a 
credit to any Government. It can be said, in 
all fairness, that the building of these houses 
Was permanent constructive work, conducive 
to peace and tranquillity, from which there 
will be a considerable return. 

No doubt labor will cooperate to the full- 
est extent in a campaign of house building; 
and while labor has been charged with profi- 
teering and holding up construction, it wel- 
comes drastic and searching investigation by 
_ federal and state governments into the ac- 
tivities of every interest which in any way 
furnished materials or contributed in the 
erection of buildings. It has nothing to con- 
ceal and nothing to fear. It is employing the 
keenest experts obtainable to ascertain all 
the facts fn the operation of industry and 
commerce in order that the public may be 
fully informed of the real cost of production 
and distribution.and whether there is unfair 
manipulation or collusion that increases costs 
beyond normal; also if there are any who are 
receiving any part of the joint product of 
capital and labor through unnecessary han- 
dling or holding of it or without being a con- 
tributing factor in its production. 

Organized labor is here to stay because it 
is founded upon the Christian principles from 
which this Government gets its basis, and con- 
forms to Christian doctrine in its relation to 
government. It has no transactions that are 
not open to inspection or investigation; its 
deliberations are open to the public; it is a 
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factor in government that has functioned re- 
markably in the development and progress of 
our country, and is ready to cooperate with 
all agencies in the production and develop- 
ment of things which make for greater com- 
fort and higher standards for all the people. 

All it asks in return is full information 
and publicity of all transactions and matters 
with which it is cooperating so that the coun- 
try at large will know what is taking place 
and whether it is honest and aboveboard—in 
other words, a square deal for all. 





Why Federal Incorporation? 


THE Foreign Commerce Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has just made public two principles it 
has approved looking to the federal incor- 
poration of American companies doing busi- 
ness in China and their exemption from cer- 
tain taxes that other foreign companies do 
not have to pay. These principles are: 

“American companies formed primarily for 
China business and operating in China should 
be given the privilege of federal incorporation 
in order that they may have a standing as 
American companies, under a single set of 
legal requirements and regulations, which it 
has been difficult for them to get and main- 
tain when operating under the laws of the 
individual States, the requirements of which 
vary and are not generally known in China. 

“Such American-China companies, so far as 
taxation is concerned, should be placed on an 
equal footing with the companies of other 
competing countries.” 

This matter was brought to the attention 
of the National Chamber by American cham- 
bers of commerce in China. ‘These chambers 
contend that federal incorporation is sought 
in order that companies made up and managed 
by Americans, in which more than 50 per 
cent of the enterprise is controlled by Amer- 
ican capital, may operate under a single set 
of clearly understood requirements. For the 
success of a China business, it is pointed out, 
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| 
it is often advantageous to encourage Chinese 
capital to come into the corporation with 
American capital. In order to gain the con- 
fidence of the Chinese investor and of the 
Chinese business man who may enter into 
contractual relations with the corporation, 
it is regarded as most important that com- 
panies should operate under a single set of 
known requirements, rather than under the 
varying regulations of the individual States. 
The question of exemption from federal 
and state income taxes and excess profit taxes 
on such corporations is of very immediate im- 
portance, these chambers of commerce and 
American business men in China point out. 
American companies are meeting with hard 
competition in China, especially from British 
companies, for British laws have recognized 
the special requirements of the China situa- 
tion, and have made it possible for British 
companies operating in China to do so with- 
out paying corporate taxes in England. 
American companies are at a distinct disad- 
vantage in competition with such British 
companies. 4 
Some opposition to the proposal to exempt 
American-China companies from federal tax- 
ation has been voiced on the ground that 
Americans doing business in China would 
thereby be receiving favors which Americans 
in no other foreign country enjoy. The 
Americans in China, however, claim that as 
a matter of fact they simply want to be put 
on a basis of equal competition with other 
foreigners in China, and that federal legisla- 
tion is necessary because of the peculiar na- 
ture of the laws of China and the existence 
of extra-territorial court jurisdiction there. 
If a group of Americans in China form a 
corporation for China business, and are 
forced by the inadequacy of Chinese law to 
obtain American incorporation, these Amer- 
icans feel that such a corporation doing busi- 
ness in China should not be subject to Amer- 
ican taxes any more than a corporation made 
up of Americans doing local business in 
France or any other foreign country. 


Government Must Clear the Way 


Facilities, not subsidies, are needed to start the country on its long-neglected building 
program; tax reforms that may help break the deadlock 


By SENATOR WILLIAM M. CALDER 


Win CONGRESS enacted legisla- 
tion in 1917 which provided for 
governmental construction to house 
men and women employed in war work, I 
said in the Senate that the action of the 
Treasury Department and of the Federal 
Reserve Board in discouraging loans for 
construction purposes would finally bring 
upon us a serious shortage of homes. Since 
that time I have been constantly urging that 
Congress take action to encourage building 
and that this Federal action should be to 
provide facilities rather than subsidies. 

In April, 1920, I introduced a resolution in 
the Senate which provided for an inquiry into 
this very subject. The president of the 
Senate appointed me chairman of a com- 
mittee of inquiry which has visited many of 
the larger cities throughout the Nation and 
has learned that there is an _ increasing 


shortage of homes, not only in every city 
in the country, but in nearly every hamlet. 
There are some who have not had the 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Reconstruction 


problem brought home to them or who, 
having divergent interests, believe that such 
matters will right themselves. But they are 
not righting themselves. 

In Massachusetts laws have been passed 
permitting the municipalities to bond them- 
selves for the purpose of erecting homes for 
its people. Other States, including my own 
State, New York, in response to popular 
demand, have passed laws restricting the 
landlords from exacting extortionate rentals, 
but these laws have at the same time had the 
effect of stopping the building of more homes. 
Many of the conservative business men of 
the country already apprehend the moral and 
economic dangers of paternalism and are 
eager that every facility should be provided 
for the man who wants to own his home 
and help himself. 

I am not an alarmist, but I warn the 
country that unless every practical and 
economically sound facility is afforded to the 
active resumption of construction work, this 





continually increasing ‘ousing shortage may 
bring about such a state that paternalistic 
subsidy legislation may be resorted to. 

The Senate Committee on Reconstruction, 
of which I am chairman, has had under con- 
sideration several bills, some of which it has 
already recommended to Congress. 


First. To take away from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to declare an emer- 
gency and allocate the railroad facilities of the 
country, in times of peace, without the formality 
of a hearing and report. 

Seconp. To make it the duty of some impartial 
Federal authority to report to the people of the 
country monthly upon the condition of the coal 
industry, its production, distribution and storage 
and the fluctuations in the cost of its production, 
in order, if possible, to prevent panics or abuses 
through lack of knowledge on the part of the public 
concerning this most basic industry. 

Turd. To establish a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which may serve as a clearing 
house of the best practices and knowledge in the 
building industry. 

FourtH. An amendment to the postal savings 
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law by paying the depositors quarterly a more 
adequate interest rate, and by compensating the 

stmasters for conducting the postal savings 
cle of his work. 

Firth. To amend the Federal Reserve Act 
so that the Federal Reserve Board may 
have the power to authorize the investment 
of savings deposits in national banks in 
long-term securities, such 
as mortgages on homes, thus 
giving such deposits greater 
security and supplying the 
long-term money market 
with additional funds, this 
market having been grad- 
ually curtailed during and 
since the war. 

SixtH. The Home Loan 
Bank Bill which, through 
the instrumentality of the 
building and loan associa- 
tions of the United States, 
may place at the disposal of 
the home-owners and home- 
builders one billion dollars 
more than is at present 
available for home financing. 
It is proposed to accomplish 
this by means of the sale of 
bonds by District Home 
Loan Banks located in each 
Federal Reserve District, the 
Home Loan Bank bonds 
being secured by real estate 
mortgages deposited by the 
borrowers, the borrowers 
being the building and loan 
associations, which are both 
stockholders and members 
of the district banks. 

SeveENTH, An amend. 
ment to our revenue laws 
which will make profits on 
the sale of capital assets 
assessable for taxation 
during the years of their 
accrual rather than at the 
tax rate of the particular 
rear of profit realization. 

his will facilitate the sale 
of buildings, without which 
the building industry is 
stagnated. 

E1cutn. A further amend- 
ment to the Revenue Act 
which will provide that, for a 
period of five years, profits 
derived from the sale of 
buildings occupied  exclu- 
sively for dwellings will 
be exempted from taxa- 
tion, provided such profits so exempted are 
reinvested in the construction of new dwellings, 
accompanied by new money, dollar for dollar. 

Ninvru. A further amendment to the Revenue 
Act making small holdings of real estate mortgages 
exempt from the Federal income tax, when in the 
hands of an individual. 


I am primarily opposed to all exemptions 
from the Federal income tax law, but the 
drifting of money away from the mortgage 
market has been so great, and it is continuing 
at such a rate, that we must either forego the 
making good of our housing shortage until 
all tax exemptions are abolished, or else 
adopt temporary measures of this sort, pend- 
ing the abolition of all tax exemptions. 

I believe that the entire business of the 
country today is unnecessarily tied up by the 
centralized system of Federal tax administra- 
tion in Washington and that the functions 
of the Washington bureau should be super- 
vision rather than administration. I propose, 
as a member of the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate, to urge the decentralization 
of our Federal taxation system, so that a 
citizen may go to the authorities in his own 
locality and settle his tax matters finally and 
promptly each year. 

But there is another most important con- 
sideration for both the construction industry 


as well as all other industries, and that is 
the matter of direction of credit. 

Until the United States entered the World 
War, it was a debtor nation; some six billion 
dollars or more of our securities, representing 
plant development in this country, were held 
abroad. But with the advent of the war, 





Expanded credits greatly increased the cost of commodities and, 
therefore, the cost of living, with its resulting effect on the cost 
of building railways, houses and other permanent investments. 


this source of capital for plant development 
was eliminated. We bought back these six 
billion dollars worth of securities, and ten 
billion dollars more, paying for them in com- 
modity. Plant development in this country, 
except for war purposes, was curtailed, and 
housing stopped. During the past four years 
we have hardly made provision for the 
housing and plant development of a single 
normal year. 

Before the war, 95 per cent of the business 
of the United States was domestic and but 
5 per cent foreign, but it had built up a 
plant to supply the necessities of life to its 
people, until our quantity and cost of pro- 
duction had become the envy of the whole 
world, but with the advent of the war, 
exports of commodities greatly increased, at 
prices possible only because of the paralysis 
of foreign manufacturing plants. These 
were paid for, first by the return of our 
securities held abroad, and second by foreign 
loans. The export of commodities was, 
therefore, artificially stimulated by the non- 
productivity of foreign manufacturers and by 
the credit extended which, under peace-time 
conditions, could have had no justification. 

After the Armistice was signed, this 
country had visions of a vast foreign trade 
and commodities were produced and hoarded, 


with resulting increase in prices, until in 
June of last year it became apparent that 
these foreign markets would not materialize, 
and then prices fell rapidly. 

According to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the increase in loans of all banking insti- 
tutions of the country during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1920, was 
nearly six billion dollars, 
asum equal to about one- 
quarter of the entire cost 
of the war. Is it not rea- 
sonable to infer that this 
remarkably increased 
credit has been used for 
the production and hoard- 
ing of commodities rather 
than to plant deveiop- 
ment, and that the hoard- 
ing has kept up the high 
cost of living, and, there- 
fore, the cost of con- 
struction? It has now 
been decided to revive 
the War Finance Cor- 
poration in order to en- 
courage the marketing of 
these commodities. As I 
favored rent regulation 
as a necessary palliative, 
I have also favored the 
temporary revival of the 
functions of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation as a 
temporary and necessary 
palliative, but I have not 
deceived myself — that 
either of these plans of- 
fers a permanent solution. 

The question which I 
have been turning over 
in my mind for months 
is why have we not used 
a larger part of our sur- 
plus labor and materiais 
for the upbuilding of our 
own national plant; built 
more homes so that rents 
may be lowered; im- 
proved our railroads so 
that our goods can be 
promptly moved to mar- 
ket; improved our termi- 
nals, our coastwise ship- 
ping and our inland waterways. 

The answer may be found in various 
considerations. In the first place, it has 
been thought desirable to keep loans on a 
short-term basis during the reconstruction 
period; in the second place, governmental 
regulation affecting railways, public utilities 
and even houses has made capital uncertain 
of the returns which it will receive from 
such investments; and in the third place, the 
use of this vast amount of expanded credits, 
coming as it did at a time of inflation due 
to war loans, has greatly increased the cost 
of commodities and, therefore, the cost of 
living, with its resulting effect on the cost 
of building railways, houses and other per- 
manent capital investments. 

From the experiences of England and 
France, in attempting to solve their housing 
problems, we know that it is impossible to 
solve ours through Federal or State pater- 
nalism, because in doing this the Govern- 
ment would be attempting to subsidize itself, 
and it is to be hoped that our reconstruction 
process will proceed through private initia- 
tive and enterprise, with recognition that it 
is the duty of the Federal Government to 
remove the impediment and devise a way, 
rather than to attempt to absorb extra costs 
through direct government contribution. 
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Listening in on Congress 


Wit and fancy rescued from the oblivion of the ‘‘Congressional Record” and presented 
here as an intimate picture of our lawmakers as they struggle to get the 
will of the people on the statute books 














Wooden steamers of the United States Shipping Board tied up in the James River, Virginia. 


the board concentrated the vessels in one place, where they will be held until sold. 
in the picture, which was taken by the United States Army Air Service. 


HEN the walrus said that “the time 

has come to talk of many things” 

and then went into details he might 
have been looking ahead. “Shoes and ships 
and sealing wax”—all three have figured in 
the discussion of the Congress that met 
December 6 and will last until the new ad- 
ministration takes office. 

How can shoes be avoided with a tariff 
on agricultural products under discussion 
and who can help sympathizing with the 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania who said: 

“I am a purchaser of shoes. I see men 
wearing patched shoes. My own shoes are 
half-soled. I cannot afford to wear those 
$20 shoes that we once bought for $7.” 

As for sealing wax the debate on the bill 
which makes appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of State furnished that topic. 

But ships! There both House and Senate 
found themselves at home, or rather at sea, 
very much at sea, for they were puzzled to 
learn what the Shipping Board was all about 
and they didn’t hesitate to say so. Senator 
Edge admitted his ignorance: 

I have tried, as far as possible, to dissect and 
analyze the recent report of the Shipping Board. 
I assume that it is absolutely correct—I have no 
reason, of course, to think otherwise—and, perhaps, 
it is in the usual form in which most of the depart- 
mental reports are issued, but I must frankly 
confess that I have been unable to secure this 
particular information (gross and net profits or 





losses, capital, etc.) which, I think, of the utmost 
importance. 

I doubt very much if the country appreciates 
that the merchant marine today represents an 
investment of approximately four 
dollars, and that estimating the average 
interest means a charge against the taxpayers of 
over $650,000 a day. The merchant marine 
investment, at this moment, represents 2§ per 
cent more than the present estimated worth of the 


entire navy and all the equipment of the navy. 


Nor is the House better informed. Chair- 
man Good, of the Appropriations Committee 
is talking of the item of $147,000,000 for 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation: 


The Shipping Board has been marking time very 
largely for some time. If it knows the condition 
of its affairs, it is unable to impart that information 
intelligently to anyone else. I doubt if it knows 
what its condition actually is. I think there 
is no division politically with regard to our opinion 
as to the lack of knowledge by this organization. 
Sitting across the table from the members of the 
subcommittee was the gentleman who has charge 
of the operations of all these 2,000 or more ships. 
Sitting next to him was Mr. Tweedale, the comp- 
troller of th. Emergency Fleet Corporation. With 
all of the assurance necessary to carry conviction 
of the truth of what he was saying, the man who 
was the director of operations said: 

“We will make next year $95,000,000. We 
will actually make a profit of $95,000,000 next 
year in the operation of this organization.” 


Mr. Tweedale said, “We will not make a cent.” 


billions of 
rate of 


As a matter of economy 


There are seventy-seven boats shown 


Both those men were right there together. You 
can not find out today how much a single ship 
made or lost that sailed six months ago. They 


know absolutely nothing about their business. 

Mr. Bark-ey, of Kentucky: I was told the o ther 
day by a member on the floor that they had be- 
tween five and six hundred ships owned by the 
Government and under the control of the Shipping 
Board lying in the harbor down near Norfolk, at 
Hampton Roads, not being used for any purpose, 
and for which a large fund is required for the purpose 
of guarding and looking after them. Does the 
gentleman know whether that statement is correct? 

Mr. Woon, of Indiana: For the information of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Bark ey] as 
to the ships at the mouth of the James River, | 
would say that there are some 250 of them. They 
are divided into units of 7. Each one of the units 
has 40 men guarding it and taking care of it and 
each man is receiving $100 a month and his board. 
So that will give some idea of the dead loss, so far 
as expense is concerned, and shows the absolute 
necessity for selling these ships. 

Mr. Green, of Iowa: Does the gentleman think 
if they were owned by private parties there would 
be that many men guarding them? 

Mr. Woon, of Indiana: I do not 
would be. 


From Ships to Chips (Potato) 


Bur back to the land! Under considera- 
tion a bill to regulate the sale of foods 
in containers “so made as likely to deceive 
the purchaser.” 

Mr, Haucen (defending the measure): I have 
here a number of exhibits, On this package the 


think there 
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ace covered by the sticker indicates the space 
filed, and the space above the sticker represents 
the amount of the unfilled package. As will be 
observed, only about one-quarter of the package is 
filled, while three-quarters of it is unfilled. We 
also have here samples of deceptive bottles. The 
enlargement of the glass has a magnifying effect 
which deceives the purchaser. Then we have 

ackages and bottles with inverted bottoms. 
Here I have a package containing 3 ounces of 

tato chips. Less than one-half of the package 
is taken up with the contents. It is unnecessary 
to say that with the present price of potatoes the 
manufacturer could well afford to fill the package 
to its full capacity and still sell it at a profit at the 
rice at which this package is sold. Yet it is 
filled less than one-half full, with only 3 ounces in 
the package, while the capacity of a package is 
three times that amount. 

Mr. Younc, of Texas: The housewife goes into 
the market place. She wants to buy some of these 
articles, and there are on the shelf of the merchant 
two bottles, both of them, so far as the contents are 
concerned, looking alike. But here is a bottle 
that apparently has much more of contents than 
the smaller bottle, and yet the smaller bottle has 
twice as much of the ingredients as the larger 
bottle. 

The housewife goes into the store for the purpose 
of buying a bottle of olives. This bottle sitting on 
the grocery shelf has the ability to enlarge the size 
of the olive. It has the further capacity of keeping 
the olives from fitting close together in the bottle. 
And when the housewife purchases what she 
believes to be luscious olives, to her consternation 
when she opens that bottle, she finds she has been 
defrauded; that she has bought small olives in the 
first place, and very few of them in the bottle. 

We want to make these men act honestly. You 
go into a grocery store and call for a package of 
macaroni—any of you—and see what you get. [| 
tried that out just before I left home. You get 
two-thirds space and one-third macaroni—a cheap 
article like that. The same thing goes through the 
whole category of manufactured products. Honest 
manufacturers admitted that the competition was 
so unfair that unless something were done they 
would be driven to unfair means themselves. It 
is up to this Congress to pass this simple legislation 
restraining dishonest men from selling empty spaces 
and fooling the eyes of the purchasers. 


A Congressional Haroun-al-Raschid 
R. BLANTON, of Texas, has made 


personal observations of what goes on 
in the Executive Departments and reports 
his findings to the House: 


I went through one of these buildings and saw a 
room which contained over 100 employees and not a 
single typewriter was clicking, but little bunches 
of young men and young women were standing 
in groups here and there laughing and talking. 

I went to the supervising officer and said, ‘Do 
you permit this here?” He said, “What is it to 
you?” I said, “Just this: I am one of the atoms 
who help to appropriate the money that pays 
for all of this. Do you permit it?” Then he said: 
“What else can I do? Why, if I make a complaint 
I have got to put it in the form of charges, and ] 
have got to let a trial be called, and before anything 
can be done I have got to substantiate those charges 
in a trial, and if I fail to do it—and it is almost 
impossible to do it, because when you get to a trial 
you will find enough witnesses coming in to back 
up almost every inefficient employee of this 
Government—instead of him or her going out of 
the service it will be my neck that is broken.” 

Later I went to the Secretary of War and I 
said, “ Mr. Secretary, I have an expert photographer 
employed. I want you to give me authority to 
let him go with me through several of your depart- 
ments here and take some pictures I would like to 
preserve.” He said, “What do you want to do 
with them?” I said, “Well, Mr. Secretary, to 
be frank with you, I want to be able to show 
Congress when it meets that you are not entitled 
to the extra number of employees for which you are 
asking. I want to show the fact, among many 
others, that out here in these corridors in front of 
your office and elsewhere in this building there are 
15 to 20 negro porters and messengers doing nothing 
but laughing, talking, and smoking their fine 
cigars.” He said, ‘Well, I can not let you do it.” 


{[Laughter.! “Why?” “You are interfering with 
an executive department of the Government. 
Congress has nothing to do with the executive 
branch of the Government. Your function is to 
legislate; my function is to conduct this depart- 
ment.” I said, “Mr. Secretary, you ask us to 
appropriate. Is it our duty, as you see it, just to 
appropriate the sum for which you ask?” He 
said, “Yes, sir; you ought to take my word for it 
and not seek to personally investigate behind what 
I ask for.” “How are we to know whether the 
appropriations are proper or not?” He said, 
“You ought to take my word for it and let your 
committee attend to such matters.” 


Picturing a Sad, Sad Sabbath 
f foo BILL for the public protection of 


maternity and infancy is before the 
Senate. Senator France, in charge of the 
bill, announces that “discussion will be most 
helpful and informing” and the Senator from 
Colorado proceeds to paint a picture of a 
regulated Sunday of the future: 


Mr. Tuomas: The Nation is not as happy now as 
it was 25 years ago. We are more discontented, 
more dissatisfied with our condition and that of 
the body politic, and therefore we are clamoring 
for more statutes, like the inebriate who, prior to 
the 16th day of last January, was prone to cure his 
malady by prolonging his debauch. 

Of course, the remedy for that is another con- 
stitutional amendment of some sort, a_ bigger 
appropriation, and a vast increase of the bureau or 
the agency designed to enforce it, and I have no 
doubt, Mr. President, that when those who honestly 
believe that prohibition will prohibit discover as 
time goes by that there is a vast distinction between 
an act that is prohibited and a country that is dry 
they will demand additional legislation, possibly 
in the shape of blue laws to take the sun out of 
Sunday, and make it a crime for a man to kiss his 
wife on the Sabbath day. When that good time 
comes, if it fails to restore all morality of the public 
to the extent and to the degree for which men 
clamor, other legislation more drastic in character 
will in all probability be enacted, in consequence of 
which husband and wife will probably be locked in 
separate rooms, the children put in the barn with 
the horse or taken from their parents, the gasoline 
tank emptied late Saturday afternoon, and the 
chauffeur put in jail until the holy time shail have 
elapsed, so that. men and women shall be good, 
virtuous, and happy in the freest country under 
the shining sun. 


What’s a Decimal Point Between Friends? 
ENATOR HITCHCOCK, of Nebraska, 


wishes to reassure the Senate that the 
$100,000,000 appropriated in 1919 for the 
relief of the starving people of Central 
Europe was spent wisely and he goes into 
detail as to the $11,000,000 spent for child- 
feeding “for which no obligations of repay- 
ment were taken.” 

Mr. Eircucock: In Table B we find a summary 
of the total of children’s relief deliveries paid for 
from the congressional fund, for which no funds or 
securities were taken up; in other words, 3,446,000 
tons of breadstuffs, 4,000,000 tons of rice, 4,600,000 
tons of beans and peas, 1,500,000 tons of meats 
and fats, 15,000,000 tons of milk, and 5,000,000 
tons of cocoa and sugar. 

Mr. Wapswortu: Mr. President, is it not pounds 
instead of tons? 

Mr. Hircucock: No; tons. 

Mr. Wapswortu: Fifteen million tons? 

Mr. Hircucock: Metric tons. It is a perfectly 
huge affair, and we have no conception of the 
enormous relief that has been rendered. This 
organization has actually saved the lives of 6,000,000 
children, and Mr. Hoover is engaged at the present 
time in a gigantic effort to raise $33,000,000 in this 
country to give relief. 

Mr. WapswortuH: I do not want to seem to 
detract from anything Mr. Hoover has accom- 
plished, but 15,000,000 tons of milk is much more 
than a ton of milk per child. 

Mr. PoMERENE: Two and a half tons. 

Mr. ReEEp: Two and a half tons per child for 
6,000,c00 children. 
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Mr. Wapswortu: It must be pounds, 

Mr. La Fouterre: Let it go at pounds. 

Mr. Hircucock (later in the debate): My atten- 
tion is called to the fact at this moment that in 
reading one of the tabulated statements I made the 
mistake of using in all cases the ¢erm “metric 
tons.” The figures in the statement are in thou- 
sands of metric tons, but the last three figures in 
decimals of metric tons, which I am sure’ will 
relieve the minds of those Senators who thought 
they saw a mare’s nest in a perfectly plain business 
statement. 


Senatorial Lamb Chops 


UT THINGS nearer home agaim demand 

attention. It’s hard to keep any debate 
away from prices. No two men meet but 
the subject of prices comes in and Congress, 
after all, is made up of men. Mr. Kendrick, 
of Wyoming, presents a letter showing that 
a load of 1,986 ewes shipped to Chicago 
brought $3,878.11 and that the transporta- 
tion, commission and other charges were 
$3,224.66. 


Mr. Kenprick: I omitted to give the net 
receipts per head for this shipment of vitals They 
were a trifle over 32 cents per head. 

Mr, Warren: I understand, then, that the total 
net proceeds to the producer—the grower—was a 
trifle over 32 cents a head for those sheep, which 
ome him to raise not less than $6 to $8 each per 

ead. 

Mr. Kenprick: It was°32 cents and a fraction 
per head. 

Mr. McCumeser: If I understand the Senator 
correctly the producer of the sheep received for 
each sheep something less than we pay for one 
lamb chop. 

Mr. Kenprick: In answer to the Senator from 
North Dakota, I will say that 32 cents would 
undoubtedly be less than the price charged: for a 
lamb chop. 

Mr. McCumser: I think I am paying something 
more than that. 


Senator Smoot, of Utah, also is moved by 
the cost of living: 


Mr. Smoot: I generally keep a record of what 
I pay for goods in the District. I notice that on 
the 14th day of December, 1912, the best sirloin 
steak which I then bought in the District of Colum- 
bia, 4 pounds, cost $1, or 25 cents a pound. I have 
a bill here that was rendered on the gth day of the 
month for 4 pounds of the same kind of steak, 
which cost $2.20—120 per cent increase in the price 
of steak, while the price of the meat being sold 
by the packers, so called, is very little different now 
from what it was on the 1st day of December, 191-2. 

Last month I was coming from Los Angeles to 
my home. I took a party to dinner on the diner. 
On the menu card there were steaks, and the price 
of each appearing. I noticed that a small steak 
was $1.50; a full steak $2. My friend said, “Let 
us have a full steak, and that will be ample for 
two.” The waiter said, “Oh, yes, sir; that is 
ample for two.” We ordered it. It came in 
to us. I think it weighed about 4 ounces. It 
was not enough for one, and it cost $2. I had sent 
to me a menu card from Seward, Alaska, and I 
thought to myself, why is it that a full steak in the 
United States costs a great deal more than a full 
steak in Alaska? Why is it that eggs in the United 
States cost more than eggs in Alaska? I see from 
my bills that eggs are $1.10 a dozen, or were yester- 
day. But in this menu card from Seward, Alaska, 
I noticed that not only meat, but practically 
everything else, costs less, even salads and relishes" 


As to Mr. Griffin’s Underwear 
! R. GRIFFIN, of New York, makes a 


4 more intimate revelation: 


Mr. Grirrin: The printed report of the com- 
mittee states that there are approximately 600,- 
000,000 pounds of wool in storage in the United 
States. Winter is upon us and the people need 
clothing. Many of us are wearing clothing several 
years old because we will not stand to be gouged by 
unconscionable profiteers. I sent to the store the 
other day to get a couple of wool union suits, 
which three years ago I paid $6 for. Today they 
are demanding $18. I will do without them! 
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Abundance Here-—Death in China 


Across the Pacific, millions of our good friends are starving; to whom can they turn but 
to us who are blessed above other nations with great stores of food? 


By THOMAS W. LAMONT 


Of J. P. 


undertaken in the United States on 
behalf of the citizens of another nation 
has been rightfully 


PPrenteriate no humanitarian effort ever 


perity of which America will largely share, 
must be indefinitely postponed. 
It cannot be impressed too strongly upon 


Morgan and Company; Chairman, China Famine Fund 


mining machinery both for the baser and 





able to claim such en- 
dorsement and support 
among Americans as 
the present call for the 
relief of the starving 
millions in Northern 
China. No question 
of world politics, of 
religion or of interna- 
tional propriety enters 
here. It is the simple 
appeal of a friend liv- 
ing far across the seas, 
whose pantry is empty 
through no fault of 
his, and whose family 
is dying of hunger. He 
is our friend, not only, 
but our business cus- 
tomer as well. 
Briefly the facts of 
the China famine are 





these: In the five 
northern provinces of 
Honan, Shantung, 
Shensi, Chihli, and 
Shansi, three crops 
have failed owing to 
drought. During the 


last year and a half 
the normal rainfall 
decreased from 25 
inches to less than 3 
inches. Last fall most of the farmers were 
forced to use their seed grain te keep 
their families alive; and those who did plant, 
encountered still another failure. 

That was the final blow. Farm animals 
had to be sold, houses were torn down for 
fuel, one by one the possessions of the great 
agricultural class were sacrificed to buy the 
meagre supplies of food forthcoming from 
neighboring provinces. Now, with winter’s 
cold, the conditions among the 45,000,000 
people in the five provinces affected are in- 
describable. Fifteen million are in immediate 
danger of death, and thousands are dying 
daily. Harrowing reports have reached us 
of the suicides of families, of the abandoning 
of children, of the selling of little girls and 
boys and of pestilence following in the wake 
of the famine. 


Our Great Task 


ANY out of these starving millions in 

northern China must die unless the out- 
side world feeds and clothes them until the 
next harvest in June. And the lion’s share 
of the task falls to America, proverbial friend 
of China. It is to us that they are looking, 
in their despair. 

This disaster comes just as China seems 
on the threshold of a new and mighty com- 
mercial era. Unless it is alleviated, unless 
the great agricultural country of the north 
is prevented from becoming a barren, depop- 
ulated waste, that promised era, the pros- 


these crops. 


Chinese farmers at work in a rice field. 





Fifteen millions are in desperate need; 45,000,000 are affected. 
people are driven to selling and killing their children to save them from lingering death. 


the business men of America that in China’s 
march forward, she is looking to America as 
her guide, her counselor and her friend. 
This feeling is due to several circumstances 
one the renunciation for almost twenty years 
by the United States of her share of the 
Boxer indemnity, a good part of this fund 
having been devoted to the education of 
Chinese students in America, and a greater 
reason for China’s friendly sentiment is that 
the United States has never sought to exploit 
China nor dominate any part of her territory. 

The Chinese are intensely human. They 
fully appreciate the spirit of sympathy shown 
by America. They give us their confidence, 
and of course this confidence is a tremendous 
business asset to America. Now we are 
presented with a new opportunity to justify it. 

I never imagined—until I went out there 
a region calling for the products of American 
industry as strongly as China will call in 
the next twenty years. A great system of 
railways must be built over the country and 
its inception should not long be delayed. 
Those railways will require a fair share of 
American steel, of American bridges, of 
American equipment. The country calls for 
electrical equipment—for all the multitudi- 
nous forms of farming implements required 
in that intensely agricultural land, now cul- 
tivated with the rude implements of the long 
ago. China will demand cotton mill ma- 
chinery on a large scale, and machine-making 
tools. Then it will require quantities of 








For three successive years droughts have blighted 


for the precious metals. Finally, those 
400,000,000 of kindly, honest and highly in- 
telligent people will 
require, on a_ prodi- 


gious scale, the many 
domestic appurte- 
nances that American 
ingenuity has evolved. 
Don’t forget, too, that 
to keep 400,000,000 
people supplied with 
moving-picture shows 
will be quite a_ task 
even for Americans. 

Those are some of 
the commercial pros- 
pects in China, even- 
tually sure of realiza- 
tion for America. In 
the face of the present 
famine disaster, unless 
we come to the rescue 
with promptness and 
generosity equal to the 
urgency and depth of 
the need, that realiza- 
tion must, I fear, be 
long delayed. 

If adequate relief 
measures are not 
promptly carried 
| through, the situation 
may result in some- 
thing near to a col-- 
lapse of civilization 
throughout the _ enor- 
mous area—covering about 100,000 square 
miles—of the affected provinces. Farming is 
carried on to a considerable extent by the 
use of draught animals, cows and donkeys. 
These have practically all been killed for 
food or sold out of the country. A complete 
collapse of trade throughout northern China 
is a possibility, if the outside world does not 
come promptly and generously to the rescue. 
This would, in turn, result in serious finan- 
cial conditions for other large sections of 
China. 

The resources 
the Chinese Government are 
go far toward meeting the crisis. Chinese 
private benevolence has reached an extent 
never before known, the substantial men of 
the main centers of population fully realizing 
the awful menace gripping their brothers in 
the north. 





These friendly 





available for the use of 
too small to 


All Depends on America 


UT so great is the task that China’s own 

efforts and those of the foreigners resi- 
dent there will be rendered practically futile 
unless this nation exerts the full strength of 
its philanthropy. December 10, President 
Wilson issued a public appeal for funds for 
Chinese Famine Relief, at the same time re- 
questing 130 representative Americans to act 
as a country-wide committee in the whole 
matter. Work was at once begun toward 
meeting the emergency systematically—gath- 
ering funds without resorting to the inten- 
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sive “drive,” or interfering with other relief 
campaigns. 

Religious and missionary interests have 
entered the work with a tremendous zeal. 
One by one our social and civic elements 
are becoming aroused, and are giving their 
help. The farmers of the great Middle West 
are offering their corn. Theatrical managers 
and their actors offer to help with special 
performances; a labor union promises the 
efforts of its members gratis to swell the 
total. The vast business interests of the 
nation, represented by individuals and asso- 
ciations, are waking up to the immensity of 


the task the President has called upon us 
to meet, and a realization that the disaster 
overshadows any other; perhaps the worst 
in the history of the world. 

Distribution of relief in China has been 
arranged and every facility has been secured 
to maintain a steady flow of food and cloth- 
ing and medicine into the stricken area. The 
brunt of the actual work of ministering 
relief in the field falls upon the willing 
shoulders of the missionaries—Catholic and 
Protestant—acting in conjunction with the 
Chinese Commercial Guilds and Chinese 


Red Cross. 
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In conclusion, I will quote from President 
Wilson’s proclamation: 

“Our diplomatic agencies in China inform 
me that the loss resulting from death in 
distressing form may run into millions of 
souls. Relief to be effective should be 
granted quickly. Once more an opportunity 
is offered to the American people to show 
that prompt and generous response with 
which they~have invariably met the call of 
their brother nations in distress.” 

One dollar of American money will save 
one Chinese life. Are we going to let China 
starve? 


The Railroads’ Real Rulers 


And in particular, Clark, ex-conductor, who heads the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and who became an “eminent sociologist’? by a stroke of Theodore Roosevelt’s pen 


words—millions of words, uttered and 

written, for most part, in ignorance or 
self-interest—the people, otherwise the voters, 
male and female, of the nation, have failed 
to realize that they now, at this particular 
instant, control (“Control, verb; to exercise 
control over, hold in restraint or check; di- 
rect; regulate; govern; dominate’—Century 
Dictionary) the railroads of the United 
States. 

This is done, not by the people directly, 
which would be harmful to everybody, but 
by authorized agents. All things govern- 
mental are done in this country through 


I’ THE BEWILDERMENT caused by 


agents, acting for the people, and the people,. 


in the main, choose the agents. ‘This great 
underlying fact needs constantly to be 
restated. 

The voters in 1918 elected a Congress; 
in 1916, a President. That Congress and 
that President are jointly to be praised or 
censured for the Transportation Act of 1920 
for that is the act that gives to the Govern- 
ment in Washington full control of the 
railroads. 

But not the power to operate them—that 
is, to run them. The proprietors still enjoy 
that right. It is that right, and that right 
only, over which railroad labor and railroad 
capital are now contending. 

Capital insists on operating the railroads 
because it owns them. Labor seeks to oper- 
ate them because it wishes to dictate its own 
terms; its working conditions, its hours of 
labor and its wages. All talk about better 
service to the public is claptrap. 


No Danger of a Surplus 


S° is the talk about turning a prophesied 
surplus into the National Treasury. A 
tangible deficit, on the contrary, and a huge 
one, would, under Government ownership 
and Government operation, be taken out of 
the Treasury, out of the taxes collected from 
the public. It is neither well in wisdom nor 
in patriotism to be mealy-mouthed at this 
juncture. 

Having greatly added to its power over 
the railroads, over their finances, their income 
and their outgo, the Government has given 
the railroads certain guaranties. This was 
done not so much to help the railroads as 
to increase their facilities for moving the 
nation’s goods. 

The Transportation Act of 1920, for in- 
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Edgar Erastus Clark 


stance, promises the railroads a return of 
6 per cent on their capital investment— 
provided they can earn it by capable man- 
agement. Money today is worth from 7 to 
8 per cent. If it were worth but 4 per cent, 
lent on land mortgages or industrial bonds 
of the highest quality, 6 per cent dividends 
on railway shares would be most reasonable 
and moderate. 

Freight rates and passenger fares, then, 
must be high enough to meet the 6 per cent 
promised by law. The arithmetic in the 
problem begins with the finding of the money 
values of the railroads. Six per cent on 
what sums? The function of ascertaining 
the sums was given by Congress. ‘n the law 
of 1920, to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a body of eleven men (agents of the 
people), appointed by the President of the 
United States, who is the chief national 
agent of the people and is chosen by the peo- 
ple themselves. 

Values being found—an immense and com- 
plicated undertaking in itself—the next step, 


under the new law, is to establish freight 
rates and passenger fares at a level where 
the earnings of the railroads, all expenses 
deducted, shall equal a 6 per cent profit to 
the owners of the properties. This function 
is also performed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as agents of the people and 
responsible, through the President, to the 
people. 

Furthermore, no railroad can increase its 
bonded debt (give a new mortgage) or add 
to its capital by the sale of shares unless it 
has the consent, after a hearing, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It must ex- 
plain its needs in detail and have its needs 
approved. 

The National Government, therefore, by 
its control over the capitalization of rail- 
roads, by its computation of railroad values 
and by its regulation of rates and fares for 
transportation, possesses all the primary and 
dominating elements that are inherent in 
ownership itself. 

There are many other phases of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, all helping to intrench 
the Government’s settled policy of supervis- 
ing the carrying of freights and passengers, 
at cost, with a profit of 6 per cent added. 
The law was written by agents of the people 
and enacted by agents of the people. The 
President of the United States signed it and 
it is the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to enforce it. 

In all the long and delicate process of 
authorship, enactment and enforcement only 
a single interest was thought of and that 
interest was neither organized labor, as such, 
nor organized capital, in itself. Instead, it 
was the people, all of the people, regardless 
of their business or where they are located. 
The law will be bettered when experience 
shows that it requires betterment and the 
work will be done seriously and without 
excitement. 

It’s a Mighty System 

HE eleven agents of the people—actually 

there are only nine at this writing, two va- 
cancies still existing—have jurisdiction over 
250,000 miles of main tracks, on which there 
are 69,000 locomotives and two million and 
a half freight cars, and other property valued 
at twenty billion dollars. Next to agricul- 
ture, the railroad industry is the largest in 
the country. 

In the ten-story building occupied by the 
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Human units, and another personality in the 
American transportation system. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has jurisdiction 
over 2,000,000 employees, 69,000 locomotives, 
two and a half million freight cars, and about 





250,000 miles of main tracks. 


Interstate Commerce Commission are 1,400 


accountants, specialists, stenographers and 
clerks. Eight hundred employees are en- 
gaged in field or outside work. Each com- 
missioner has his own room and staff of 


secretaries and assistants. His term is seven 
years and his salary a thousand dollars a 
month. “Not more than six” of the com- 
missioners, reads the law, “shall be appointed 
from the same political party.” 

Five of the nine commissioners are lawyers, 
three are college professors and one is, or 
was, a labor leader. All except the latter 
were university men and are “progressives,” 
if anyone understands the actual meaning of 
that word when used in relation to politics 
or social questions. 

Clyde B. Aitchison, age 46, practiced law 
at Portland, Oregon; Charles C. McChord, 
age 61, at Louisville, Ky.; Henry C. Hall, 
age 61, at Colorado Springs, Colo.; Joseph 
B. Eastman, age 38, at Boston—where he 
was counsel for street railroad employees 
in wage cases—and Mark W. Potter, age 
55, in New York. 

The college professors are Balthasar H. 
Meyer, age 55, political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Winthrop M. Daniels, 
age 53, political economy at Princeton, and 
Henry J. Ford, age 69, politics, also at 
Princeton. 

Edgar Erastus Clark, age 65, is or was the 
leader of labor. He is chairman of the com- 
mission, having twice before held that post, 
and has been a member of the body since 
August, 1906. He is the only railroad man 
among the nine. In his youth he was first a 
brakeman and then a conductor. 

A group of railroad men, minor officials 
and old acquaintances, were talking about 
the Clark appointment, just announced by 
President Roosevelt. 

“Fd.” one of them observed, “always was 
lucky.” 


“You may call it luck,” Job A. Edson an- 
swered, “but I don’t.” 

“Jo” Edson, then, as now, was president 
of the Kansas City Southern Railway. Years 
before he had been a telegraph operator for 
the Lake Shore, then a train master for the 
Union Pacific, then a division superintendent 
for the Missouri Pacific, then the manager 
of the Denver and Rio Grande. Doubtless 
there were men in the group who thought 
he had been lucky. 

“It is not luck,” Mr. Edson said. “I knew 
Ed. Clark when he was a conductor on the 
Rio Grande, running passengers and freights,” 
he continued. “I saw him often, day and 
night, as I traveled up and down the line, 
and I noticed that whenever his train was 
on a siding that he was outdoors watching 
and waiting for the other train to pass. 

“T also noticed,” Mr. Edson went on to 
say, “that the ordinary conductor on such 
occasions remained in the caboose and took 
a nap, depending on his crew to notify him 
when it was safe to go ahead. Ed. Clark 


has not been lucky but has been a good 
manager of his job and of himself.” 
“Clark once told me something that I 


have never forgotten,” Mr. Edson remarked 
to the writer of this article, in his office at 
Kansas City. “‘If a brakeman,’ he said, 
‘walks to a switch to let a train on the 
siding, or walks back so as to flag any train 
that may be approaching, he is not of much 
account. If he runs, make him a conductor 
as soon as you can.’ ” 

In workable theory and sound practice, 
as well as in years of service, Mr. Clark 
ranks first on the Interstate Commerce Com- 





and 
methods, therefore, considering the new rela- 
tions between the people and the railroads, 


mission. His character, personality 


are of much importance. They are also in- 
teresting, and, in a sense, not without the 
savor of romance. 

A boy, at Lima, in New York, his birth- 
place, he aspired to be a blacksmith. As a 
volunteer, he pumped the village bellows and 
watched the man at the anvil hammer hot 
iron into horseshoes. But when Jimmy 
Murphy let him use his saws, planes and 
chisels the making of furniture captured his 
fancy and intentions. 

But the father died and the mother moved 
to a farm in Minnesota. At the age of 
eighteen Edgar Erastus Clark was a brake- 
man on what is now a part of the Rock Island 
System. His future, however, as he read 
it, lay farther to the West. 

“T stopped,” he said to the writer, “at 
various places on the way, to the Pacific 
Coast. At Ogden I was offered $75 a month 
as a brakeman on the Central Pacific. I had 
been getting $40 a month in Minnesota. In 
two years I had a train of my own. I was 
employed as a conductor on that road, on the 
Northern Pacific and on the Rio Grande un- 
til 1889, when I became an officer of the 
Conductors’ Brotherhood.” 

“Who is the conductor?” William H. Ban- 
croft, superintendent of the Rio Grande, 
asked, when he was told by telegraph that 
No. 8, with ten coaches of passengers, was 
waiting at Pleasant Valley Junction because 
a great storm was raging ahead on the 
desert. The conductor had advised remaining 
there until he could get reports that the 
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track, laid on sand, was safe, or returning 
to Ogden. 

“It’s Clark,” the train dispatcher informed 
Bancroft. 

“Tf it is Clark,” said Bancroft, “tell him 
to use his own judgment.” 

No passenger that rode with Mr. Clark 
ever lost his life. No passenger was ever 
injured. When his train, freight or passen- 
ger, stopped for orders or to let some other 
train pass, Clark walked its length on both 
sides to examine its wheels, brake-rods and 
‘connections. “And he was not above making 
any repairs himself that were necessary,” 
said Job A. Edson. 

For sixteen years, 1890 to 1906, Mr. Clark 
was chief of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors of America. When Theodore Roosevelt 
was serving as President, in what is loosely 
called his first term, he made a_ speaking 
tour through the South, timing his journey 
so as to be in Chattanooga during a con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen. 

Mr. Clark also went to Chattanooga and 
Mr. Roosevelt and he talked the same night 
from the same platform to the same audience. 
Clark spoke without notes and when he left 
the floor President Roosevelt grasped his 
hand heartily and said: “You are a man of 
unusual good sense.” 





That meeting, or that speech, brought a 
great change in Mr. Clark’s life. The very 
next month President Roosevelt appointed 
him a member of the arbitration committee, 
agreed to by operators and miners, for the 
settlement of the now historical anthracite 
coal strike. Four years later, President 
Roosevelt made Mr. Clark a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Both 
President Taft and President Wilson have 
honored Mr. Clark with reappointments. 

The facts of the coal strike and the set- 
tlement of the strike, the parties in interest 
insisted, should be ascertained and left to 
a committee composed of a United States 
judge, a conspicuous divine, an army engi- 
neer, a mining engineer, a coal operator, and 
an “eminent sociologist.” Roosevelt desired 
to choose Clark as a member of the com- 
mittee, but Clark fitted into no other class, 
so Roosevelt called him an “eminent sociolo- 
gist” and gave him the appointment. 

“This is my eminent sociologist,” the Presi- 
dent once said, in introducing a notable Eng- 
lishman to Mr. Clark. The Englishman, 
impressed, bowed most gravely, while the 
President grinned and Mr. Clark had trouble 
in keeping his face straight. 

Mr. Clark did not know that Mr. Roose- 
velt ever thought of him in connection with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission until 
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he read the notice of his appointment in the 
newspapers. 

“There is only one way of making the 
railroads worthy of the country,” said Mr. 
Clark, ‘‘and that lies wholly in the expendi- 
ture of money for extensions and improve- 
ments. And this money should be supplied 
by investors. 

“I am not in favor, however, of letting the 
railroads earn enough surplus over expenses 
and charges to pay for the extensions and 
improvements that are needed and will be 
needed in the future. Such things are perma- 
nent and money-making additions to railread 
property and should be capitalized—that is, 
provided for with money invested by our 
people in railroad securities.” 

“You were once opposed to the Govern- 
ment owning and operating the railroads,” 
the writer observed. “Has there been any 
change in your opinion on that subject?” 

“None whatever.- The Government, under 
the best of conditions, cannot operate the 
railroads any more satisfactorily to the public 
than they can be operated under private own- 
ership. This we know. Also we know 
that the Government cannot do it as cheaply. 
Deficits, were the Government to run the 
railroads, would be certain, and deficits would 
have to be met with money from the United 
States Treasury, with money raised by taxing 
the people.” 


The Human Side of Business 


Here are some of the traits and failings of that interesting animal, man; trivial as they 
seem, they are often the secrets of successful enterprise 


ENEVER a man starts to launch 

a new enterprise or sell a useful 

but hitherto unheard-of article, let 
him stop and recall what happened when 
bathtubs were first introduced. Within the 
memory of many people still living, the bath- 
tub was lambasted as a menace to democratic 
simplicity and a danger to health. 

An ordinance was introduced in Philadel- 
phia—and almost passed—to prohibit bathing 
between November and March. Boston 
made bathing unlawful except on medical ad- 
vice. Virginia imposed a tax on bathtub 
owners of $30 a year. Yet everybody knows 
now that having a bathtub in the house is a 
first-rate idea. Bathing was probably even 
more needed then. But people resented bath- 
tubs because they were new. Many new 
ideas are made commercially successful. 
But usually there are difficulties. The pub- 
lic resents a novelty. 


My friend Thomas E. Wilson, the packer, 
once told me that it is unwise to hire a man 
away from another job by giving him just a 
little more salary than he is getting. 

“The thing to do,” says Wilson, “is to pick 
out a man whom you can afford to pay con- 
siderably more than he is getting—maybe half 
as much again, or even twice as much. Then 
he is so enthusiastic over his new job that he 
works with all possible zeal and energy to 
make good at it.” 


Not long ago, at the most famous hotel 
in the United States, the cashier, an Irish- 
man, hesitated about cashing a check for a 
newcomer. The guest indignantly showed his 
handsomely engraved business card which in- 
dicated that he was president of a big-sound- 
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ing corporation—The North and South Amer- 
ican Development Company, or some such 
name. Still the Irish cashier hesitated. Smil- 
ingly he tapped the engraved card with his 
index finger and sagely remarked: 

“Paper never refused ink.” 

There’s a deal of philosophy in that. The 
remark should be remembered by all busi- 
ness men who are too easily impressed by a 
pretentious letterhead, or by a_ beautifully 
printed stock certificate.. You can say any- 
thing you wish to on paper and the paper 
can’t help itself. 

















People often ask why a circus doesn’t drop 
most of the old acts that everybody has seen 
over and over again and give us new ones. 
The answer is that the circus managers are 
too wise. They know that the old acts are 
the ones people want. 

When a father takes his little boy to the 
circus he wants to have the youngster see the 
same things that he saw when he was a boy 
—the things that he has been telling the little 
fellow about. The old acts carry him back 
to his own boyhood days, and therein lies 
much of the appeal of the circus to grownups. 

Too many new acts in place of old ones 
would put a circus out of business. Thus we 
may note that every line of business is obliged 


to solve its own peculiar problem of human 
psychology. : 
The public has learned to apply a different 
standard of judgment to circus advertising 
than to other kinds of advertising. A little 
exaggeration by a circus merely creates 
amusement and excites little if any unfav- 
orable criticism. But even a circus would not 
dare to go too far in exaggeration. A circus 
announces that it has 42 elephants, when, as a 
matter of fact, it has a troupe of only seven- 
teen. But—and here is the important thing— 
the circus does have elephants. No circus 
would dare advertise that it had one white 
elephant and then have no-elephants at all. 


A Cleveland man had a well-located candy 
store with a big soda fountain in connection. 
He knew he was making money on the whole, 
but kept no separate accounts at first to 
show whether he made it mostly from candy 
or soda. Then he changed his system and 
discovered that his soda fountain was barely 
breaking even. So he closed it down. 

After that he made a startling discovery. 
With the unprofitable soda fountain out of 
the way, his candy sales dropped more than 
50 per cent. In other words, half his candy 
sales had been to people who entered the 
store with no intention of buying anything 
but soda. Naturally he reinstalled the soda 
fountain in order to boost the candy business 
—which it promptly did. 


“We have only a fair quality of food,” a 
restaurant proprietor confided to me, “but 
we do a rushing business simply because we 
keep the coffee urn near the door, and the 
odors from it are very savory and appetizing. 
I buy the best and charge it to advertising.” 


































































At the Cross-Roads 


WO of the great basic industries of the United States are 

threatened with grave governmental encroachment. 

The Federal Live Stock (Packers) Bill has passed the 
Senate. The Federal-Coal (Calder) Bill is before the Senate 
Committee on Manufactures. 

If either of these bills is passed the Government will go beyond 
salutary regulation, and enter into the realm of operation of 
industry. And from meat and coal will be a short step to shoes 
and sealing wax. 

The question involved, therefore, is not the power of Congress 
to enact such bills, however dubious their wisdom; it is not the 
interest of a particular industry or of two particular industries; 
it is not the regulation of business when the public good requires 
such regulation; it is not better service nor lower prices to the 
consumer, for it is inconceivable that this would result from the 
enactment of such legislation. The question is whether this 
Government shall, through bureaus and commissions, control 
and operate—not regulate—a private business undertaking. 

We stand at the cross-roads. For the first time Congress 
seriously considers taking control of the functioning of a private 
industry not classed as a public utility. This Nation has 
become great because of the freedom—not license—it has 
granted the individual. The initiative and responsibility of the 
individual has brought us, collectively, to the vanguard of 
nations industrially. Some think we might have reached this 
goal if we had adopted a different course one hundred years ago. 
Paternalism, government control of business, root and branch, 
horizontally and vertically, brought commercial success to a 
certain European nation. It is doubted if our people, tempera- 
mentally different, could have fallen into step under an economic 
autocracy of the State; it is doubted if our political machinery 
was designed for the task. Shall we make the experiment 
today? 

“Charged with public use,” “trafficking in the necessities of 
life,” “profiteering in the poor man’s dinner,’’—these are the 
phrases that becloud the issue. What public use is there in 
coal that is not in wool? Is not the coat on my back as needful 
to me as the coal in my stove? And is meat more of a necessity 
than bread? If the packers must be under a Federal commission, 
why not the millers and the bakers and the clothiers? 

_ No, it is not the packers and the coal men who are in danger. 
It is your business and mine, it is the structure of American 
business built on individual enterprise. 

Such legislation might have been expected. It is the back 
wash of war. Fighting for national life, business and individual 
with one accord submitted to great abridgements of freedom 
by Washington. But now with the emergency passed, those 
restrictions, not to mention new and more imposing ones, are 
repugnant to American ideas and ideals. The rallying cry last 
November? “Less Government in business.’”’ Economic sins 
of the war we must expiate; but why go blithely on, and add 
more to the already heavy score? 


In the Good New Days 
N THE GOOD OLD DAYS the argosies of commerce bore 


to our western shores ivory, apes and peacocks, spices and 
fabulous silks. Who does not sigh, in these prosaic and un- 
eventful times, for a whiff of the romance which clings to clipper 
ships? Who does not long for a glimpse of the bellying sails 
of galleons afloat? Where are the thrills of yesteryear? 
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The thrills of yesteryear, most grave and reverend seigneurs, 


are here and now. Would you hang a story from the rectangu- 
lar corner of a Sears-Roebuck billiard table? Know, then, 
that one of these tables, borne a thousand miles on the backs of 
sweating coolies, has traversed the stupendous gorges of the 
Yangtze, and now radiates its mahogany dignity through the 
palace of a tuchun in Cheng-tu, Szechuan. Across stones worn 
smooth by the sandalled feet of Mahomet’s followers, in storied 
Trebizond, go Walkover shoes fashioned in New England 
factories. A Royal typewriter makes its staccato music in the 
halls where Catherine the Great held revel. The American 
Steel and Wire Company has laid barbed boundaries about the 
South American pampas and the African veldt. An American 
bridge spans a sullen stream on Christmas Island, south of the 
Fijis. Where flashed the scimitar of Genghis Khan gleams the 
compact elegance of a Cadillac. Gillette razors are sold in 
Dakar, Vacuum Oil in the shadow of the pyramids; and Cortez 
in his march of conquest crossed the future line of an American- 
built railroad. 

“He that works and does some poem,” says Carlyle, “‘not he 
that merely says one, is worthy of the name of Poet.” 

Salute, then, as the modern poet, the American billing clerk. 


‘“‘Fantastical”’ 


DDRESSING the National Merchant Marine Association 
on January 20, Wesley L. Jones, a Senator from the State 
of Washington, made these charges: 


A short time ago a magazine called THE Nation’s Business and 
bearing on its front the legend “Published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States” printed an article in a most conspicuous 
way that could have no other effect than to discredit what we have 
done and to discourage further efforts to build up our merchant 
marine. 

In the next issue of this magazine was another article extolling 
a proposal of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States which 
was urged upon the Commerce Committee of the Senate, at the 
time of the formulation of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, by 
a Mr. Myrick, vice-chairman and counsel of the Ocean Transporta- 
tion Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
fantastical proposition which was not adopted in terms by the Com- 
mittee, but which can be put in operation now under the Act if it 
is at all practicable. 

I appeal to the patriotic men and Chambers of Commerce that 
make up this great organization to see to it that it is not made the 
agency to serve British interests and undermine American efforts and 
laws. British interests can have no more effective agency to promote 
their welfare than to have a great magazine published by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States but edited in such a way as to 
serve their purposes intentionally or ignorantly. 

Our readers will recall that the first article to which the 
Senator refers was devoted to a discussion of the muddle in 
which the United States Shipping Board finds itself, to pointing 
out the inherent evils of government operation of business in 
time of peace. “If this be treason” —if to do this be “to serve 
British interests and undermine American efforts,” then we 
commend to the Senator’s attention a more treasonable, a more 
pro-British publication, the Congressional Record, and we submit 
to him this one extract out of many: 


Mr. Goon (The Chairman of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations) : I would hesitate to give the gentleman an estimate as to 
the cost of building ships, or any other fact that I wanted him to 
rely upon, if I got my information from the Shipping Board or the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, because I do not think the informa- 
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tion would be reliable. They do not seem to know. (The Congres- 
sional Record, Vol. 60, page 862.) 

The second article to which the Senator takes exception de- 
scribed anew the plan proposed by the Committee on Ocean 
Transportation of the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
endorsed by a referendum vote of that body. 

To the Senator that plan is “fantastical,” according to the 
abstract of his speech as given out by the National Merchant 
Marine Assn. (in the address reported in the Congressional 
Record, the word “fantastical” is changed to ‘‘unusual’’). 
Whether “fantastical” or “unusual,” to a large number of 
capable business men it seemed practical, so practical that it 
was adopted by an overwhelming majority by a referendum vote 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Senator 
Jones himself said of it at a hearing before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in January, 1920: | 

“T want to say with reference to the regional suggestion, it 
seems to me a mighty good thing if it can be carried out.” 

To acharge that the plan would ‘“‘serve British interests,” 
one phrase from the referendum seems sufficient: “to be 
open only to American citizens, firms or corporations of good 
standing.” That was to be the make-up of the proposed re- 
gional associations. 

One more point on which Senator Jones seeks light. He says 
that he received no answer to this question addressed to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 

“Has your organization been giving consideration to any pro- 
posals or suggestions looking to the repeal of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920?” 

Here is the answer in one word: 

No. 

No project is nearer to the heart of THE Nation’s Business 
than the building up of the American Merchant Marine, but it 
will not be built by a policy of stifling criticism or by crying 
“British propaganda” to any effort to improve present con- 
ditions. 


Industry Advances 
HE AMERICAN SOCIETY of Mechanical Engineers has 


just been celebrating its fortieth anniversary and its jour- 
nal has dug from its archives the first presidential address de- 
livered by the late Robert H. Thurston early in 1881. The year 
before had been signalized by the invention of the Edison carbon 
filament lamp and Dr. Thurston predicted “‘that for the occa- 
sional mild light of the moon or the yellow sickly flare of the gas 
flame will soon be substituted the less uncertain and always 
available, and always beautiful and mellow, radiance of the 
electric flame.”’ 

Within three years there were 400 electric light stations in 
operation in this country. 

Dr. Thurston saw still farther. He knew that the “‘ wizard 
of Menlo Park” was working with problems of electric power 
transmission and he ventured this prophecy: 

“The distribution of power by electricity is not unlikely to 
prove a more important application of this wonderful force than 
is the electric light.” 

That was the day of the Corliss engine. In 1876 at the 
Centennial exposition he had stopped to gaze at a Corliss engine 
of 2500 horsepower. Now a single turbo-generator supplies 
80,000 horsepower, and there is under consideration a plan to 
tie together the railroads and the factories along the North 
Atlantic seaboard with one great power transmission line. 

Henry W. Blake, the editor of the Electric Railway Fournal, is 
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just finishing thirty years of service with that paper. When he 
began, it was called the Street Railway Journal, for the horse was 
still the chief motive power of the surface railway, while in most 
of the larger cities cable lines were running. 

In 1887, four years before Mr. Blake began editing a street 
railway journal and six years after Dr. Thurston had foreseen 
the great possibilities in electric power, an eléctric car was tried 
on Fourth Avenue, New York, and The Sun of that day said 
it “created an amount of surprise and consternation that was 
something like that caused by the first steamship on the Hud- 
son.” Within three years “‘a quarter of the street tramway 
mileage of the United States had been converted to the new 
power.” 

So new are the things we see as the commonplaces of life. 
Is there anything that is incapable of betterment? Well, a 
famous maker of musical instruments says that no improvement 
has been made in the violin in two centuries. 


Economy That Is Costly 
HERE IS NO BETTER PLACE to set an example of 


economy than in the administration of the United States 
Government. Yet economy which cuts off a source of income 
would seem foolish to most business men. 

That is what the Congress did in making appropriations for 
the Bureau of Standards for the year 1920-21. One of the 
many valuable works of the Bureau is the preparation of stand- 
ard samples of iron, steel alloys, ore, etc. These are in demand 
not only by the construction departments of the Government 
but by thousands of manufacturers who are ready and willing 
to pay for them. The appropriation for 1919-20 was $5,000 
and the fee value of the samples issued in that year was more 
than $11,000. In spite of that the $5,000 was refused in the 
next year. 

As the annual report of the Bureau mildly says: 

“Certainly only a lack of understanding of the situation 
could have led Congress to fail to provide this appropriation of 
$5,000 for work which brought to the Federal Treasury more 
money in fees than the sum appropriated.” 

Instinctively the editorial pen starts after Congress. “‘Short- 
sighted,” “‘pennywise and pound foolish,” the phrases come at 
call 

But there stands out that pertinent phrase—“‘a lack of under- 
standing of the situation.” Working under an unwieldy, old- 
fashioned and outgrown method of making appropriations, 
without the help of a proper budget system, the wonder might 
well be that more unwise things are not done. 


When a Fellow Needs His Friends 
CF. IN MADISON COUNTY, Illinois, there’s a com- 


munity club which undertook to eliminate the middleman 
and to secure a more direct route to the consumer. It bought 
sugar—a lot of sugar—at 23 cents a pound. Now its manager 
has appealed to the community to come to the rescue. 

“Many of our friends,” he writes, “have expressed a willing- 
ness to help us out and we are inviting you to assist if you so 
desire. Our plan is to ask our friends to buy ten pounds of 
sugar at 23 cents per pound, the price we paid. We have 180 
sacks on hand, so that if 1,800 of our well wishers will take the 
required ten pounds each it will relieve us of a very difficult 
situation.” 

The community might turn to Congress for relief. Almost 
every one else has. 
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Coal Tar, a Peace-Time Weapon 


Our business freedom depends on the growth of the industry whose roots are in our mines; 
some day we shall forbid the open burning of coal and the waste of its by-products 


EN we were children and 
played the game of “Twenty 
Questions,” the first inquiry 


was “Is it animal, mineral or vege- 
table?” The idea of it was that these 
three kingdoms of nature were quite 
distinct and separated by impassable 
barriers. Everybody used to hold the 
same idea, even the chemists, though 
it seems funny to us now how they 
could think so when they saw plants 
working themselves out of the earth, 
air and water of the mineral kingdom 
and animals feeding on plants. 

It was believed, up to a hundred 
years ago, that some mysterious 
“vital force,” residing or rather presi- 
ding in such organisms as plants and 
animals, was essential for the forma- 
tion of the substances that made up 
their structure out of the mineral 
or inorganic matter. But in 1828 
when Wohler made urea artificially 
he broke down the barrier between 
the inorganic and organic kingdoms. 
Note the day, for soon we will be 
celebrating the centenary of this dis- 
covery, better worth celebrating than 
a big battle, for it meant not the 
conquest of one nation by another, but 
the conquest of a new kingdom for the 
good of the whole of humanity. 

What Wohler made was nothing 
that anybody wanted, was, in- 
deed, what everybody threw away, for 
it was one of the waste products of 
animal life. But if this simple com- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen and nitro- 
gen could be made in a test tube out of 
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IME WAS, just six years ago, when our textile mills 
faced the probability of closing their doors because of 
lack of dyes. At that time, von Bernstorff was sug- 

gesting to the Kaiser that millions of American workmen 
could be thrown out of employment if Germany refused to 
send dyes to America. Then came the demand that only 
in return for cotton would dyes be sent here. These devel- 
opments grated harshly upon the independent spirit of 
Americans. 

Time was when our consumers urged the development 
of a complete self-sustained American dye industry no matter 
what the price. In response to this demand an industry 
sprang up in which all Americans can take pride. It is not 
yet a complete industry, but gives every promise of becoming 
one. , 

Time was when the output of high explosives and toxic 
gases from the great German dye plants slew thousands of 
young Americans. 

Today there are those who would lull us to sleep in fancied 
security regarding the permanence of our American industry. 
Have they forgotten? Must the story learned at such cost 
be some day learned all over again? 

The answer lies with Congress at its approaching 
session. If the legislation now before the Senate is enacted 
into law, then we may feel justifiably confident of the future. 
If not, look out for a real commercial war. Dr. E. S. Chapin, 
of the Textile Alliance, who has just returned to this country, 
reports that the output of the German plants is increasing 
rapidly each month but that this increase is not in ‘‘the 
colors desired by the consumers in the United States, but 
the big bulk colors, the colors that are being made by American 
manufacturers.” 

If this does not portend commercial war, we miss our guess. 
Such a war can be averted only by legislation of the type 
reported favorably by both Republicans and Democrats of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

CHARLES H. HERTY, 
Editor, Fournal of Industrial and 


Some day there will be a new law 
passed in every country, the twenty- 
blankth amendment to our Constitu- 
tion perhaps, prohibiting the burning 
of coal. Then coal will no longer 
be consumed in the open grate but will 
be distilled in a closed retort. This 
separates the coal into three parts, 
solid, liquid and gaseous. The gas 
will be used for lighting and heating. 
The coke will be used for metallurgical 
purposes. The liquid, tar, will serve 
as raw material for the carbon com- 
pounds. 

You have all seen the sketch of the 
coal-tar tree. The trunk rising from 
a bed of coal divides into branches 
labeled “benzene,” “toluene,” “naph- 
thalene,” etc., and these again branch 
into what are called “intermediates” 
such as “‘aniline” and “‘carbolic acd,” 
and so on through the twigs until finall 
we come to flowers and fruit, whic 
are brighter in color, sweeter in taste 
and more redolent of perfume than any 
natural products. This is the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. You 
may find among the foliage the name 
of “saccharine,” that is several hundred 
times sweeter than sugar, and of 
“chlorpicrin,” that has choked the 
breath out of many a brave boy. 

Now, this tree is not a mere fancy 
picture. It is an excellent symbol of 
what the coal-tar business is, a real 
growth, a living and expanding organ- 
ism. The tree picture looks compli- 
cated but it is simple compared with 
what it stands for. No sketch can 








mineral materials why could not the 
chemist manufacture more valuable or- 


Engineering Chemistry. 





represent its infinite ramifications and 
intertwinings. It all hangs together 
and is interdependent. 





ganic compounds, the dyes, drugs and 
perfumes for which man had to search 
the world from China to Peru. Perhaps, 
even—though nobody then dared hope so 
far ahead as that—the chemist might, in time, 
be able to create new compounds of a sort that 
suits him better than anything he can find 
in nature. 

But even this daring dream has been more 
than fulfilled, and now, after a hundred years 
of hard work, most of it done in the last 
thirty, the chemist is able to make several 
hundred thousand organic compounds, all 
different, most of them new and many of them 
véry valuable. These are all compounds of 
carbon with hydrogen, frequently with oxy- 
gen or nitrogen besides, and sometimes with 
another element in addition, say sulfur or 
chlorine. The four elements first named—if 
you are familiar enough with them to use 
their initials you may stick them together as 
C H O N—suffice to make up nearly all the 
substances found in animal and vegetable life 
as well as innumerable othér compounds not 
found in nature. 

And, note this remarkable fact because 
it lies at the bottom of the whole trade con- 
troversy, that these four are the cheapest and 
most abundant elements in the world and every 
country has an unlimited supply of them free. 


Russia has a strangle-hold on the rest of the 
world in the matter of platinum. Germany, 
before the war, made the rest of the world pay 
her price for potash, though now she has 
had to turn over her Alsatian beds to France. 
Only a few countries, our own chief among 
them, are favored by pools of petroleum. But 
CHO and N cannot be monopolized for air 
and water are made up of them. 

To be sure, it is not convenient for us to 
get the carbon from the air for it is so diffused. 
We let the plants gather it for us, preferably 
the ferns and firs of the Carboniferous Era 
which stored the carbon up for our use in the 
form of coal. But all the leading countries 
have a coal supply—otherwise they would 
not be leading—so all of them could make 
right at home all the dyes and drugs that 
could be made anywhere. No nation need go 
without. No nation need be dependent upon 
another for these indispensables of civilization. 
Germany had a natural monopoly in her 
potash mines but her monopoly of the coal- 
tar compounds was artificial, due to the supine- 
ness of other countries which found it easier 
and thought it cheaper to buy from Germany 
what they needed rather than make it for 
themselves. 


Cut off a branch of the tree or the 
business and it dies. The by-product of a 
dyestuff may make a medicine. Part of the 
poison gas that we did not use up on the 
Germans has been made over into colors. 
Picric acid is both a dye and an explosive. 
The scents that our sweethearts use and the 
stinks that we shell upon our enemies are made 


in large part from the same materials and by 


the same methods. We might be content to 
import our perfumes in peace-time, but we 
can’t import our poison gas in war-time, which 
is the only time we need it. If Uncle Sam is 
ever to need a shooting iron he must carry it 
in his own pocket. He cannot afford to pay 
a possible foe to make and tote it for him. 

Chemical warfare has come to stay. The 
Great War practically abolished the old dis- 
tinctions between contraband and non-con- 
traband, combatants and non-combatants, 
fortified and unfortified cities, permissible and 
unpermissible weapons, and if the conflict 
had continued another year these restrictions 
would have been altogether obliterated. The 
next war, as the late Lord Fisher said, will begin 
where the last one left off. It will be literally 
a “War of Nations” not of armies. 

The European belligerents were pledged 
under the Hague rules not to use poisons, yet 
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they all came to it in the course of the war. 
The United States declined to make any such 
romise and our representative at The Hague 
Conference, Captain Mahan. opposed the 
attempt to rule out poison gas and argued, 
quite rightly as the Great War showed, that 
such a regulation would be impossible to 
enforce and that it was no worse to smother 
a soldier than to blow him up. 

National independence in industry depends 
on self-sufficiency, this depends on self-sup- 

rt and this depends on self-confidence. 
Enless then the customer has faith in the 
home-made article he will insist upon having 
the imported at any price. 

Now, it must be admitted that there is 
considerable lack of confidence in American 
dyes and there is reason for it—but the reason 
js not usually what the complainant thinks it 
js. When the trouble has been run down it 
more frequently turns out to be the fault of 
the dye-user rather than the dye-maker. A 
pure chemical compound is identical the 
world over. There is no “Made in Germany” 
marked on the molecule though there may 
be on the package. 

In fact, the dyestuffs now turned out by 
American manufacturers are often better and 
sometimes cheaper than could be imported. 
The Germans “diluted”. their dyes—to use a 

lite term—more than we used to suspect. 

or instance, when they made Patent Blue 
for export they added to it twice its weight 
of another compound, called by chemists 
“sodium chloride.” The dyer did not know 
that for every pound of Patent Blue he had to 
buy at the same price two pounds of common 
salt. But when he came to use the American 
product, that was not “taken with a grain of 
salt,” he naturally spoiled his batch by getting 
the cloth too blue and he accused the manu- 
facturer of being unreliable. 


It May Be Instinct 


YEING is not one of the learned profes- 
sions. The man who makes up the mix- 
ture is apt to follow blindly the formula he is 
used to, or else he works by instinct with 
familiar materials, like the old-fashioned cook 
with her “pinch of salt, bit of butter, and just 
enough soda.” So the dyer found it difficult 
during the war period to accommodate himself 
to new forms and qualities or substitutes for 
those he was accustomed to. Besides, the 
dyers are often Germans and it is more than 
suspected that they are sometimes inclined 
to favor the Fatherland by throwing discredit 
upon American dyes. 

During the war when dyes went sky-high, 
and some of the most needed could not be got 
for love or money, the textile mills were driven 
to find substitutes without regard to the 
original purpose of the product. In 1916 a 
certain large hosiery manufacturer thought 
himself lucky to get hold of a big lot of Bril- 
liant Black. The stockings were black all 
right on the start buc when they were washed 
they turned olive green, much to the disgust 
of the women who did not have green dresses 
to wear with them. He laid the blame on 
American dyes, but it turned out, on investi- 
gation, that this Brilliant Black had been 
made in Germany and the German was not to 
blame either for he had made it to dye cloth 
for caskets, the occupants of which never 
expose their upholstery to sunshine or put it 
through the wash. 

Several years ago the Pullman Company 
ordered a large quantity of green strip- 
Carpet to lay down the center aisle of their 
cars. Now, green is made by mixing blue and 
yellow, and the proper brands to be combined 
or this particular shade were Alizarine Blue 
SA P and Fast Light Yellow 3 G. But the 


company that took the contract substituted 
two-thirds of Chinoline Yellow for the fast 
yellow. When the carpet was exposed to the 
light the yellow faded first and the carpet 
gradually turned blue. The Pullman Com- 
pany threw the goods back on the manu- 
facturer. All three dyes were German-made 
and standard quality but the Chinoline Yellow 
was not intended for such a purpose. 

As I look out of my office window on the 
large American flag that floats in front of the 
lovely grey dome of the Columbia library, I 
am shocked to see that the red stripe has 
turned to an ugly orange! Now, it is not 
necessary to suspect some Ulsterman of 
secretly substituting-his national colors. It 
is more likely that the flag-maker, through 
ignorance or economy, has used some other 
dye than Paranitraniline Red. 

A customer, who had bought a red and 
white table cloth from a Boston department 
store, returned it and demanded money 
back, for when it was put into the wash 
it showed a communistic tendency to even 
things up, the red running over onto the white 
until the table eloth was all more or less pink- 
ish. Here again, it was the fault of the dyer 


who had not used the standard Turkey Red. 


but another and unsuitable dye. 

Dyeing is not like painting. In dyeing the 
color is not a mere surface coating. It soaks 
into the fiber and forms there an actual chem- 
ical combination or is held insoluble in its 
substance. Dyes that will take to wool may 
not be absorbed by silk or cotton. They 
merely stain-the surface of the fiber and 
readily wash off. In Ohio it was found that a 
certain kind of cotton fabric dyed a deep 
cardinal, and used in upholstery had the 
disagreeable habit of imparting its color to 
whatever came into contact with it. A 
person resting a sweaty palm upon it would 
come away red-handed. When an expert 
was called into consultation on the case he 
simply put a scrap of the cloth into a dish of 
boiling water with a bit of pure wool. The 
cardinal color promptly deserted the cotton 
and went over and attached itself to the wool. 
It was a case of chemical affinity. The dye 
could never become attached to cotton, but 
was stuck on wool. 

When a cloth consists of cotton and wool 
mixed, of course the dye used must be such as 
to be equally fast on both, otherwise the fabric, 
after a few washings, will come out looking 
like a speckled hen. With textiles at their 
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present high prices, various kinds and quali- 
ties of fibers are being woven together and 
they react differently toward dyes. Silks 
are nowadays heavily weighted with the salts 
and when the metallic filler washes out it 
takes with it some of the color. 

The women complain that their stockings 
fade more than they used to. Quite likely, 
and if the reader wants to know one reason, 
why he has only to raise his eyes from this 
page and look at the row of women sitting on 
the other side of the street car. Fading is 
due to the actinic rays of light, and in the days 
when stockings were always concealed in 
closet or crinoline they could not but keep 
their color. Noman would advise a reversion 
to the shady customs of the past but the new 
freedom does present an unprecedented prob- 
lem to the dye-man. . 

These are just a few hints for the benefit of 
those who are too quickly inclined to blame 
the American manufacturer for all the faults 
they find in their fabrics. The American dye 
is an infant industry, but lusty for a five-year 
old, and has a brilliant future if properiy 
protected. Nothing hurts a child more than 
to be always blamed for what is not his fault. 
But, if you show confidence in him and give 
him encouragement, he will grow up to hold 
his own against the world in a fair fight. 





How Sailors are Made 


EA SCOUTS form an important and 

growing branch of the Boy Scouts in 
England. The movement is one which, in 
view of the fact that the United States has 
now a huge merchant marine of its own, 
might well be imitated here. Its purpose is 
not primarily to train boys for a _ sea 
life so much as to foster what Chairman 
Benson of the United States Shipping Board 
calls “sea mindedness,” a quality which we 
now lack. 

In a recent issue, Shipping World, a 
British publication, had this to say about the, 
organization: 


The Sea Scout branch of the movement was 
inaugurated in 1g11. So many boys had shown 
aptitude for and love of nautical pastimes that, 
to encourage and develop these tastes, Sir Robert 
formed troops of Sea Scouts, among whom water 
games and activities replaced “Red Indian track- 
ing,” trekking, etc. So speedily did the numbers 
of the Sea Scouts grow, and so efficient did they 
become, that in 1914 they took their places beside 
the Coastguards for patrol work. In a short 
time they released and replaced many men called 
away to more active war work. 

The Coastguard Service was widened consid- 
erably. The energy and enthusiasm of the Sea 
Scout “Coastguards” were unbounded. Each 
Scout patrolled a three-mile-long beat of coast, 
in all weathers. No object in sky, on earth, or in 
the sea escaped these alert, keen-sighted young 
watchers. As signallers, despatch carriers, in- 
spectors of wreckage and cther objects coming or 
cast ashore they were equally satisfactory. Eager 
and ready for any work allotted to them, they 
earned the warm praise of the Admiralty, and 
with their comrade Land Scouts took their place 
as ‘‘an integral part of the machinery of national 
defense!” 

There is no intention or desire in all this to train 
these boys for a sea life or in any way to influence 
their choice of a calling. The aim is to foster the 
love of the sea and all things pertaining to it which 
is inbred in so many boys of our island race; to 
inculcate some of the general handiness and re- 
source which is the attribute of seamen, and to 
develop their usefulness afloat as well as ashore in 
their hours and days of leisure from school or as a 
further step in the serious preparation for life. 

H.R.H. Prince Albert is President of the London 
Scout Council; Lieut.-General Sir A. Codrington, 
K.C.V.C., C.B., Chairman and County Com- 
missioner; and Rear-Admiral C. S. Hickley, C.B., 
M.V.C., Assistant Commissioner for Sea Scouts. 
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To Create Long-Term Credits 


The New Foreign Trade Financing Corporation is the logical agent to stimulate 
a continuous outflow of American goods 


Vice-President, Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York City; Chairman of the Committee on Organization, Foreign 


O MEET the demands of war, our 

entire machinery of production was 

geared up to a maximum output, indus- 
trial establishments were expanded to the 
utmost, our farmers planted more land and 
worked harder to get bumper crops, and our 
mines increased their production. The needs 
of the world were great; practically the 
whole world turned to us; and we met the 
demands, 

The needs of the world are scarcely less 
great today, but the demands are less. The 
fact is that there is under-consumption— 
under-consumption because the American 
dollar is at a premium and foreign purchasers 
cannot buy now, however much they need 
our raw materials and manufactured goods. 
Consequently the surplus of our raw ma- 
terials and goods which should go abroad to 
supply urgent needs is piling up here or, 
wherever possible, the output is being cut 
down to fit the demands. American mills 
and factories are closing, American workers 
are out of employment; American business, 
particularly export trade, is threatened by a 
sort of paralysis. 


A Friendly Invasion of Money 


meet this situation, a broad-scale co- 
operation of representatives of every phase 
of the nation’s organization of production— 
bankers, business men, agriculturists, produ- 
cers of every class—has been effected in the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation, char- 
tered under the Edge Act to provide adequate 
long-term credit accommodations for the 
financing of foreign purchases of American 
products. A private business venture, a volun- 
tary effort on the part of American business 
men, this Corporation nevertheless, because 
of its scope and the nature of its business, 
must inevitably be of valuable service to the 
public at large. Its originators intend that 
it shall be so organized and operated as to 
bring about great things for the future of 
America. It is designed to protect and de- 
velop American commerce, and assure the 
position of this country as a world power 
in trade and finance. 

In order that this enterprise, which means 
so much for the country’s future, may have 
the widest possible participation, the cam- 
paign for the sale of the $100,000,000 stock 
of the Corporation has been made country- 
wide. The charter ef the Corporation was 
granted by the Federal Reserve Board on 
January 28. Immediately thereafter there 
was sent to 30,000 banks throughout the land 
a prospectus setting forth the plans of the 
Committee on Organization. This was also 
sent to many thousands of manufacturers and 
producers. 

A large number of banks throughout the 
country have offered their facilities for the 
distribution of the stock without commission. 
There will be no underwriters’ stock or 
bonuses. Nobody will be “let in on the 
ground floor.” The stock is being offered 
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By JOHN McHUGH 


Trade Financing Corporation 


to the public at $105 a share, thus providing 
$100 capital and $5 surplus for each Share 
subscribed. The surplus fund will assure 
additional safety for stockholders, and will 
provide a reserve to meet contingencies. 


The magnitude of this task is almost 
comparable to that of floating a Liberty 


Loan, and the organization for handling it 
has been based on those which were so suc- 
cessful during the Liberty Loan campaigns. 
The capitalization of the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation equals approximately 
the aggregate capital of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks. Since it is imperative to 
the broadest success of the plan that every 
section of the country be represented in and 
participate in this enterprise, selling effort 
has been organized from the main office by 
federal reserve districts and cities. In each 
a committee consisting of at least one banker, 
one agriculturist, and one representative of 
manufacturing and commercial interests has 
been appointed. 

Under the provision of the Edge Act, 
corporations formed to carry out its pur- 
poses may issue, with the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, their own notes and 
debentures up to an amount of ten times 
their paid-up capital and surplus. It is from 
the proceeds of the sales of these debentures 
that the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion will be able to provide the necessary 
funds to finance the future flow of American 
goods abroad. Since it may sell $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of such debentures, the effect of its 
operations in stimulating American foreign 
trade and thus aiding in the restoration of 
prosperity at home must be of great im- 
portance. 

Obviously the prime duty of such a 
corporation must be to conduct its affairs 
wisely and with safety, in such fashion as to 
yield a profit to its investors, otherwise it will 
fail in its broader object of stimulating gen- 
eral prosperity through affording long-term 
credits for export trade. Management be- 
comes a matter of men, of personnel. The 
presidency of the Corporation has been of- 
fered to W. P. G. Harding, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, a farsighted and 
conservative banker whose service as the head 
of the Federal Reserve Board in a partic- 
ularly trying time has won for him the 
respect and esteem of the public. 

The operations of this Corporation must 
be supervised by the Federal Reserve Board, 
under the provisions of the Edge Act. Thus 
it will have the standing of a semi-public 
institution. Moreover, owing to its large 
capital and resources, which will enable it 
to attract to its service experts and leaders 
in every phase of its business, it will have 
the best possible organization for investiga- 
tion of the foreign securities or collateral on 
which it will make its long-term loans. It 
plans to establish agencies in various parts 
of this country, and the very nature of its 
business will require it to form agencies in 
foreign countries. 
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While “foreign trade” has mearft, to 
America, largely European trade, this Cor- 
poration plans to conduct its operations in 
any part of the world where its activities 
may rightly be extended. It plans to keep 
its loans and investments highly diversified, 
in many kinds of enterprises and in many 
lands, thus minimizing risk from unsettled 
political and financial conditions. It will be 
the policy of the Corporation not to trade in 
foreign exchange as a competitor of the 
established commercial banks, or to supplant 
them in any way. 

The Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 
will not create dollars without effort on 
the part of those who desire them, nor will 
it serve as a cure-all for every economic ill. 
It is, however, a nation-wide undertaking of 
Americans to help themselves and to help the 
rest of the world through the legitimate 
channels of individual business effort. It 
contemplates making possible an internation- 
alism of trade which must come if the dis- 
rupted world of today is to be firmly re- 
established. In considering the whole matter 
of long-term credits as it will develop the 
relationship of American business with the 
rest of the world, I like to think in the terms 
of Mr. Hoover when he says: 





Business Not Charity 
ECOVERY cannot take place, and our 


‘surplus goods cannot be consumed unless 
we are prepared to take some hand in the 
situation. To me all such measures fall into 
three classes. The first are those emergency 
measures undertaken by our Government soon 
after the Armistice. Government assistance 
cannot continue for long for a _ hundred 
reasons. The second is, sheer charity that 
is only justifiable in an emergency of com- 
plete helplessness. The third is by building 
up the normal processes of business, and in 
that alone lies any permanencing and any 
real recovery to the world situation.” 

The question is on not only the establish- 
ment of credit abroad, but it is fundamentlly 
a question of the character of credit that we 
establish. American bankers and_ business 
men are in full agreement that nothing would 
be more dangerous to the whole economic 
situation of the world than that we should 
continue to establish short-term credits. We 
already have too much inflation, and its evils 
are apparent. The only solution is that we 
shall extend credit on a basis sufficiently Jong 
and sufficiently well established to enable re- 
productive enterprises to revive. 

An opportunity is presented to America 
that perhaps will never come again; certainly 
it is an opportunity such as this country has 
never faced before. As we take advange of 
this opportunity, we shall justify ourselves 
as the world’s new industrial and financial 
leader; only thus shall we gain the profit 
that comes to a nation in that position. 
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ROM A JERSEY FERRY.—Pennell calls New York the * Unbelievable City,” and so it is. Thousands go 
down to the sea past this skyline, unmoved. Returning, they are full of the glories of Europe. Pennell 
compares lower New York to “San Gimignano of the beautiful towers away off in Tuscany, only here are not 
eleven, but eleven times eleven, not low, mean brick piles, but noble palaces crowned with gold, with green, with 
rose; and over them the waving, fluttering plume of steam, the emblem of New York.” 
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Paper from American Trees 


Alaska can send us 1,500,000 tons a year and replace the loss by annual growth if 
intelligent methods of forestry,-as outlined here, are followed 


By W. B. GREELEY 


Chief of the United States Forestry Service 





OO ONE who has cruised from ~ 
| Seattle to Cordova and seen the 

coast slip by with their almost un- 
broken mantle of green forest, it is 
hard to picture the United States as 
ever lacking for wood. This impres- 
sion is strengthened when, after weeks 
of traversing the narrow channels and 
bays and circumnavigating innumer- 
able islands in a small boat, the hun- 
dreds of miles of timbered coast stretch 
into as many thousands. 

The coastal forests of Alaska belong 
to the public. Whether they shall 
disappear in two or three decades of 
destructive exploitation or remain a 
permanent and productive national re- 
source rests entirely with the people 
of the United States. One after 
another our great forest regions have 
been exploited and largely exhausted 


hundreds of miles of Alaskan S 


materials. 
substitutes. 
The Forest Products Laboratory has made a 
partial success with the corncob. Moving south, 
the waste of the sugar cane and cotton seed are 
There are tropical grasses and fast- 
tropical trees with whose fibers scientists are 


being tried out. 
growing 
patient 
But the need has not yet been met and the paper 
industry seeks new forests. 
There, as Colonel Greeley points out, is our first 
opportunity to try proper E 
growing new trees as we harvest the old ones—to eat 
our cake and have it too.—Tue Epiror. 


SIENTISTS will not admit that the paper in- 
dustry must go to the forests for all its raw , 
It is blazing new paths in its search for 


experimenting. 


Alaska is one source. 


rest methods, to start 


for all the timber needs of Alaska her- 
self and for an export trade in lumber 
many times greater than the present. 

There will be plenty of room as 
well for the small pulp plant and the 
independent logger who undoubtedly 
will be a useful factor in, Alaska’s 
forest industries. The growth of the 
paper industry may place ground word 
plants widely distributed along <hc 
Alaskan coast at the smaller water 
powers. Their product would then 
be assembled at a few of the best 
manufacturing sites available to the 
larger powers and best shipping facil- 
itiés, where chemical pulp would be 
produced and the two kinds of fiber 
combined in final manufacture at 
paper mills. 

No attempt should be made to cast 
development into molds not in har- 





mony with the practical needs of the 





at the decree of unrestrained private 
interest. For the first time is there 
opportunity in a large region and on a big 
scale to carry out an enlightened, publicly 
controlled plan of timber use combined with 
preservation. 

The National Forests of Alaska contain 
probably seventy-five billion board feet of 
serviceable timber. Of this amount, two and 
one-half or three billion feet are fine, clear 
spruce of the grade manufactured into aero- 
plane stock during the war, material which 
will hold its own as a light, soft wood in 
any market of the world. There are also 
small amounts of the famous Alaskan yellow 
cedar, prized by the cabinet-maker of today 
no less than by the native carver of totem 
poles a hundred years ago, and of clear red 
cedar furnishing shingles or boat-making 
materials. Sixty per cent of the Alaskan 
timber, however, is western hemlock which, 
while of local service for piling and construc- 
tion lumber, will find its chief value for the 
manufacture of paper. 


Their Potential Value 


'‘AKING hemlock and spruce together, 

the National Forests of Alaska contain 
not less than one hundred million cords of 
paper-making woods, whose utility for this 
purpose has been established by commercial 
practice in both British Columbia and the 
western United States. The forests of the 
Territory, however, are not only an enor- 
mous warehouse of raw material; they are 
also potential producers of paper-making 
woods on a vast scale. Their greatest value 
lies in the opportunity they hold out for a 
permanent public enterprise in growing pulp 
timber. 

Rightly administered, the National Forests 
of Alaska can furnish at least 1,500,000 tons 
of paper annually for all time to come. This 
is one-third of the paper and pulp products 
of all kinds now used in the United States. 
It represents more paper and its raw ma- 
terials than are now produced in Norway, 
and 60 per cent of the paper and its ma- 
terials which are now produced in Norway 








and Sweden combined. And the people of 
the United States can bring about exactly 
this permanent usefulness if they wish, be- 
cause they own the forests. 

Not only Alaska but the states in the 
Northwest contain enormous quantities of 
paper-making woods. Sixty-one per cent of 
the timber left in the United States is west 
of the Great Plains; yet this region furnishes 
but an insignificant fraction of our yearly 
paper bill. If five cents a pound represents 
a stable price for newsprint at the larger 
centers of consumption, there is no funda- 
mental reason why these western sources 
of raw material should not be drawn upon 
for their fair share of the 125-odd pounds 
of paper and other pulp products now used 
annually by every person in the United 
States. 

When this demand reaches Alaska, and 
sooner or later this is inevitable, it is of the 
utmost importance that the story of the paper 
industry in that new region be different. 
It must not be self-extinguishing. What 
we want in Alaska is a stable industry, 
manufacturing as much as the forests will 
grow under intelligent care, but no more. 

The Forest Service has already begun to 
mark off the coastal forests of Alaska into 
operating units, each containing a manufac- 
turing site on salt water, water-power 
reasonably available, enough timber within 
practicable logging distances to justify the 
establishment of a large manufacturing plant, 
and enough forest-growing land within reach 
to maintain the plant permanently. 

Meeting these requirements is greatly 
facilitated by the marvelous network of 
waterways which intersects the Alaskan 
coasts. Nature has provided the primary 
system of log transportation which makes 
by far the greater part of Alaska’s timber 
directly accessible to her deep sea channels. 
It seems entirely feasible to lay out fourteen 
or fifteen units which meet the foregoing 
standards for large paper plants, and still re- 
serve sufficient stretches of forest to provide 


situation. The main criterion should 
be to limit the cut of material from the 
forests to what they can produce by growth. 
Once that figure is passed, we shall have 
taken the road to timber depletion and idle 
mill wheels. From present estimates, this 
permanent yearly cut of pulpwood can be put 
at two million cords. 

The Government must also translate its 
policy into business terms which will justify 
and protect the large investments required 
in paper plants, which will insure the in- 
dustry its raw material at a fair price, and 
which at the same time will yield a fair 
return to the public. 


In Case You Are Interested— 


Te insure stability, a thirty years’ supply 

of timber should be procurable by the 
paper manufacturer as a basis for installing 
his plant; and the terms of his contract may 
well reserve additional pulpwood from other 
disposition, which the manufacturer will 
have an opportunity to purchase when his 
initial supply is exhausted. There must, of 
course, be maximum limits upon the amounts 
obtainable and other safeguards to prevent 
any single interest from acquiring an undue 
proportion of the timber resources of the 
territory, so that the consumer will be pro- 
tected against the possibility of monopolistic 
combinations. 

In sales of National Forest timber in 
Alaska as elsewhere, the paper-maker’s en- 
terprise is not burdened by capital charges 
for acquiring and carrying the enormous 
quantities of raw material required for a 
thirty- or forty-year project. Neither are 
speculative risks through the necessity of 
carrying raw material for long periods in- 
volved. The manufacturer will pay for his 
pulpwood as it is cut month by month, and 
the Government will readjust the price every 
five years in accordance with the current 


value of corresponding timber in Alaska. 


This method affords a thoroughly stable 
basis for a large manufacturing industry. 

The Forest Service is prepared, upon re- 
quest from any responsible applicant, to 
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cruise, appraise, and advertise for sale a 
tract of stumpage containing approximately 
thirty years’ supply for the enterprise pro- 
posed. The initial prices at which the tim- 
ber is advertised are adjusted to its quality, 
and logging costs but usually run about 50 
cents per cord for spruce and 25 cents per 
cord for hemlock. The average tract con- 
tains from 20 to 30 per cent of Sitka spruce 
and from 60 to 80 per cent of western hem- 
lock. Prior to advertisement, a sample con- 
tract is drawn and discussed with the appli- 
cant. It becomes thereupon the “terms of 
sale,” under which the tract is offered to 
the highest bidder at not less than the rates 
appraised. 

The contracts offered by the Forest Ser- 
vice are lengthy but not formidable. The 
date when cutting shall begin is fixed, usually 
at the expiration of two years from the 
execution of the contract. A payment of 
$10,000 or $20,000, including the deposit 
with the bid, confirms the agreement. When 
timber to this value has been cut, a second 
payment of like amount is due, and so on 
through the thirty years of the contract. 

The initial prices named in the instru- 
ment hold for the first five years’ of actual 
cutting, excluding the two years or so of 
construction. Thereafter the prices are ad- 
justed by the Forest Service every five years, 
to conform with the current value of timber 
of similar quality and accessibility in south- 
eastern Alaska; but in no event can the re- 
adjusted rates exceed the average prices 
obtained by the Forest Service in sales of 
similar species in Alaska during the year 
preceding the readjustment. 

Title to the timber passes to the pur- 
chaser as it is cut. There are no interest 
charges on deferred payments, or other carry- 
ing charges which have so often overbur- 
dened forest industries attempting to carry 
their own supplies of raw material for long 
periods ahead. 


The Cutting Is Simple 
UTTING requirements in Alaska are ex- 


ceedingly simple. Fatches of very young 
timber, which are infrequent, will be reserved 
from cutting altogether; elsewhere clean cut- 
ting will be the rule. Natural reseeding 
will reproduce these Alaskan forests readily 
and is favored by the clean removal of the 
old timber. Slash may be lopped and scat- 
tered or burned as it lies. The contract 
fixes a minimum quantity of timber to be 
removed during each five-year period, to in- 
sure reasonably continuous operation, but 
this may be reduced by the District Forester 
in Alaska to meet practical conditions or 
unforeseen contingencies. 

Timber supply is the least of the worries 
ofthe paper manufacturer in Alaska. Rafts 
of logs are now towed two hundred and 
fifty miles or more in these waters; and with 
the enormous quantities of stumpage avail- 
able along thousands of miles of waterways, 
timber will be forthcoming once a market 
for pulpwood is established. It would indeed 
be feasible for a paper company to operate on 
a large scale in Alaska without buying stand- 
ing timber at all, leaving its pulpwood to be 
furnished by logging contractors. 

The key point in a successful newsprint 
enterprise is the selection of a practicable 
manufacturing site and the-location and de- 
velopment of sufficient hydro-electric power. 
Aside from locations already occupied by 
canneries, sawmills, or mining enterprises 
which might be acquired for the installation 
of paper mills, many undeveloped manufac- 
turing sites are strewn through the National 
Forests. 
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These are obtainable by any bona fide 
manufacturer under permit from the Forest 
Service, which carries no charge if the site is 
used for the manufacture of National Forest 
products. After the site has been occupied 
and its substantial development begun, the 
Forest Service will, if the operator desires, 
eliminate the area from its present reserva- 
tion so that title to the land may be acquired 
under the Trade and Manufactures Site law 
of Alaska. 

Land needed for town sites is handled 
similarly. During the initial stages of a new 
community, the use of any ground can be 
obtained under permit for residence or busi- 
ness purposes. As soon as it is evident that 
the community will be permanent a sufficient 
area is made available for entries and pat- 
ents under the Town Site law. 


How to Get the Water 
THE development of hydro-electric power 


for paper manufacture in Alaska has been 
greatly facilitated by the Federal Water- 
Power law of 1920 under which licenses for 
specific periods may be obtained from the 
Federal Power Commission. In order to 
correlate water power and timber it is the 
policy of the commission not to issue a 
license until the applicant has purchased 
National Forest timber or otherwise secured 
a supply of stumpage sufficient for the com- 
plete utilization of the natural power, unless 
it is demonstrated that some other adequate 
use of the water power is assured. 

Alaska is a long way up yonder; and the 
big factors of geographical location and dis- 
tance from large paper markets have been 
the great handicaps in her industrial develop- 
ment hitherto. But. under the prices now 
obtaining in the paper markets, the transpor- 
tation problem from Alaska is simply one 
of equipment and organization. A group of 
southern manufacturing and power sites in 
the vicinity of Ketchikan is but 115 miles 
from Prince Rupert, British Columbia, the 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
road. A car ferry service from Prince Ru- 
pert to paper mills in this portion of Alaska 
appears entirely feasible. It would place the 
southern Alaska paper mills within approx- 
imately 2,775 statute miles of Chicago and 
3,680 miles of New York City, but this 
routing of shipments is probably barred by 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 

By deep sea vessels, the southern group 
of paper plants could place their product in 
Seattle at 670 nautical miles, in San Fran- 
cisco at 1,040 miles, and in New York 
through the Panama Canal at 6,300 miles. 
An additional 300 miles of sea lanes would 
include all the paper mill sites along the 
coast and islands of Alaska to Juneau and 
Sitka. 

The Shipping Board rate from Pacific 
Coast points to New York City in 1920 
was $18 per ton. A standard rate of this 
character might be applicable to Alaskan 
points or might be subject to a small in- 
crease on Alaskan shipments. Full cargoes 
can be handled between southeastern Alaska 
and Seattle for $2 per ton. The all-rail 
freight rate from Seattle to New York on 
paper is about $24 per ton. Eight or ten 
dollars per ton would place paper manufac- 
tured in Alaska in several of the principal 
ports of the Orient. 

It is true that the paper manufacturer en- 
counters in Alaska an undeveloped region. 
He must establish and build up his enter- 
prise under frontier conditions. His very 
landing to stake out a manufacturing site 
may be disputed by a brown bear weighing 
half a tom. Wharves, mill towns, machine 
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shops, operating organizations, all must be 
created or assembled on virgin shores 50 or 
100 miles from the nearest store and 500 or 
600 miles from the nearest base of supplies, 

The most serious drawback of this char- 
acter is the lack of a body of skilled labor 
in the region adequate for such an industry, 
The entire working force must be recruited 
in the United States and carried bodily to 
Alaska; homes must be built for them in 
the wilderness, and living conditions which 
will result in contented communities must 
be provided. 

Great as this difficulty appears, it is not 
greater than has been overcome by the paper 
manufacturers in British Columbia, by the 
large mining companies in Alaska itself, and 
by pioneer industrial organizations in new 
regions the world over. Like the matter of 
distance, this handicap can be readily over- 
come once the manufacturer is assured of a 
stable paper market at a level which will 
reach to Alaska’s shores. 

Obviously the first step which should be 
taken by any business interest considering de- 
velopment in Alaska is to make a thorough 
engineering examination of manufacturing 
and power sites supplemented by a study on 
the part of some experienced paper manu- 
facturer of the various elements of trans- 
portation, supplies of raw materials, labor, 
etc., entering into the enterprise. “Twenty- 
five thousand dollars is none too much to 
set aside for preliminary work of this char- 
acter before reaching a decision on a project 
of any magnitude. The District Forester in 
Alaska is prepared to show engineers the 
principal timbered areas and manufacturing 
and power sites, as far as the latter are 
known. The selection of timber for pur- 
chase, its appraisal, and the drafting of sam- 
ple contracts are all under his direction. 
The District Forester and the Alaskan 
Chambers of Commerce will assist interested 
business men in any way that they can to 
obtain the data they desire regarding any 
phase of industrial development. 

Alaska offers an unexcelled opportunity 
for cooperation between the public and com- 
mercial interests in developing a permanent 
forest industry. The paper mills that are 
established in the Alaskan forests will stay 
put, because permanency is the keynote of 
the National Forest policy and of the tech- 
nical standards and practice of the Forest 
Service. There will be no gutting of public 
forests in Alaska, no specter of timber de- 
pletion, no paper mills wondering where their 
raw material is to come from, no communi- 
ties suddenly losing their principal industry. 
The whole development will rest upon a 
known and continuous supply of raw ma- 
terial. 


To Restore World Trade 
At THE first meeting of the International 


Chamber of Commerce, which is to be 
held in London during the week of June 27, 
the general subject will be ‘““The Restoration 
of the World’s Commerce.” There will be 
general sessions and group meetings for the 
detailed discussion of economic problems in the 
fields of finance, ocean and land transporta- 
tion, communication, production and distribu- 
tion, and the restoration of devastated areas. 

The American Committeé is now engaged 
in selecting representatives to speak for the 
United States on the various topics and is 
giving consideration to the personnel of the 
different committees. At the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Atlantic City, April 27-29, 
plans will be perfected for American par- 
ticipation in the London conference. 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Simplicity in Management. 
The Fine Art of Business 


*¢ 2 = = in all things the supreme Excellence is Simplicity’’ 


Efficiency is the result of intelligent simplicity. 


To relieve management of needless and wasteful effort in the 
control of production and cost, and to simplify the direction of all 
important activities, office as well as factory, work must be care- 
fully planned and the plan persistently worked. 


All competent plans are based on reliable figures. The deduction 
of facts from figures and the practical, timely and systematic 
application of those facts to individual needs is management 
simplified—the Fine Art of Business. 


This lack of simplicity is the weakness we have noted most in 
our many years of personal audits and system service in practi- 
cally every field of industry. And always this lack of simplicity 
is due to the lack of a competent plan persistently worked. 


We have just issued a small booklet on this most interesting 
subject, Simplicity in Management. It outlines the need of 
simple, straight-line methods in the control and direction of 
business. It shows briefly the practical, time and labor saving 
value of plans based on competent facts and figures. It is a 
hand book to the Fine Art of Business. 


Sent to executives or managers on request, 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 


WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY RICHMOND DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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A Rallying Place for Business 


The National Chamber is soon to have a laboratory and a permanent meeting place as an 
outward sign of its faith in the justice of its cause 


By HARRY A. WHEELER 


— 





T THE CLOSE of the war when 
American business men were disband- 
ing and taking up their original lines 
of activity, there was a great danger that 
the relationships that had been created be- 
tween government and business during the 
period of the war would be iost, and we 
would again fall back into the old pre-war 
condition, which was neither satisfactory to 
business nor satisfactory to the Government. 

My impression at the time was that the 
only way in which to fix that proposition was 
to create here in the National Capital a 
headquarters for American business, owned 
and operated by American business, equipped 
so that through its research bureaus and 
its committees and its official staffs there 
could be a constant flow of adequate practical 
information of an economic character, relat- 
ing to the effect of legislation and executive 
action on American business. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States had at that time been in existence 
for a little more than six years. It had made 
a favorable position for itself, and had made 
a record of which we may be reasonably 
proud. The fact that there was such an 
organization, however, was not sufficient to 
concentrate in the public mind the fact that 
American business was an actually unified 
force. We can not have a paper organiza- 
tion widely scattered over a great country 
like ours, and have it constantly in the mind 
of public authority that it is a unified and 
positive force. No great movement that I 
know of was ever created by the sentiment 
of men, nor by other than a physical and 
stable representation. 


Business Widely Organized 


MER!CAN business is more completely 
organized than in any other country—too 
completely organized, perhaps, for efficiency 
in operation. We have a great way in this 
country of creating multiple organizations in 
the trades as well as in the communities. If 
what we find existent does not happen to 
please all of those who are directly interested 
in the movement, we immediately set our 
brains to work to find out how we can sup- 
plement it. We never try to find out how 
we can add to what we have got in order 
to serve the needs that are newly determined. 
Sometimes it is because men are not in 
sympathy with the executive control. Some- 
times it is because men want jobs. Some- 
times it is because men have asked for a 
hearing and the hearing has not been ade- 
quate, and they have said, “We must have 
something of our own.” ‘The result has been 
that during the years we have pyramided 
the organizations, and in that pyramiding 
we have found no way in which to tie to- 
gether these innumerable units that are all 
good in their way, but are not effective in 
the dealing with international and national 
affairs, for no local or trade unit, no matter 
how strong nor how well organized, can 
possibly exercise an influence in an inter- 
national and national sense such as can be 
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exercised by a great federation properly or- 
ganized, and representative of all. 

The only way in which national affairs 
can be directed for the good of the public— 
and what is for the good of the public is 
for the good of business—is by a representa- 
tion where the minds of men not directly 
affected by a project are brought to bear 
upon the question, and those minds giving 
consent to a method of operation, finally con- 
vince the public or the authorities that there 
is merit in the demand, and that the demand 
should be met. It follows that we have not 
reached the point where we are united into 
a positive and effective force. 

One reason for it is this: A trade organiza- 
tion, strong and virile in its own industry, 
meets and considers its requirements. It de- 
cides that certain action shall be taken by 
public authority in State or Nation. It pro- 
ceeds immediately through its own commit- 
tees to appeal for what it needs. It has not 
yet learned to come to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and ask that the 
problem be studied by business generally, and 
that business generally concede the need. The 
result is that what is gained is often but a 
minor part and that part is the result of 
compromise. 

I do not know how to take 1,400 great 
organizations that now comprise the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, and 
have in the minds of the executives of that 
great number of separate bodies the neces- 
sity to combine their appeal with the appeal 
of the federated organization, unless we can 
create that instrumentality which, because of 
its physical character, will draw the minds 
of men to a common center, a central home, 
a place for research and for inquiry and for 
final results, and ask that in that place and 
through the medium of all of the factors that 
are there at command, this needed thing shall 
be appealed for and shall be had. 

We often feel that a man is the best citizen 
when he has his own home. We often feel 
that a great business house is a better part 
of the community when it owns its own 
property. There is a stability about that 
that no one can gainsay. Is there any dif- 
ference between a great federated organiza- 
tion like this and the individual in his own 
home, or the business house in its own head- 
quarters? 

Does business succeed better when it is built 
upon a foundation of its own, on land that 
it owns, and in buildings that it has created, 
than when it is in a place it may rent, and 
from which it may move at pleasure from 
place to place and from city to city? We 
know that an individual business does succeed 
better when operated in its own home. Does 
the man attend to his patriotic duties better 
when he is housed in his own home? We 
know that he does. 

Can we then expect public authority, 
changing as it does from year to year, and 
at stated periods changing altogether to fol- 
low constantly through the theory and the 
sentiment and the paper organization and the 


protestation of solidity and unity, unless we - 
give a physical expression of it? 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States without a physical expression will] 
proceed to do its work. It will exercise an 
influence, and I believe a growing influence. 
But the day that it gives for American busi- 
ness the evidence of unity, the solidity and 
the stability that would accompany a physical 
representation of itself, a place where its 
affairs can be discussed, where the economic 
soundness of policies can be determirfed, where 
we can come when we have business with 
public authority, and, under our own roof, 
and under proper surroundings, negotiate 
with those who are handling our affairs, for 
the things that we know to be vital and right, 
where, because there is a sanctity in the home, 
American business would not permit anything 
discreditable to itself to be consummated, 
that day, American business will achieve ‘its 
largest influence. 


Give Industry Its Lasting Home 


HE only way in which American business 

will serve itself, and in serving itself, serve 
our country, is by raising a standard around 
which men may rally for worthy causes. 
Back in the time of King David, the 
Children of Israel, the chosen people, having 
a contact with a higher power, were without 
a physical representation of the thing they 
believed in. Almighty power is quite power- 
ful enough to overcome any disadvantage of 
that kind. But Almighty power did not see 
fit to crystallize a paper organization. 
Almighty power said to King David, “You 
must build me a house,” and He not only 
said, “You must build me a house,” but 
described the kind of house, and its measure- 
ments and its capacities and its purposes. 

Well, if the Almighty, Who knows more 
than we know of the need of things, and of 
the tempers of men, started out in King 
David’s time with the necessity of physical 
representation, do you think that human 
nature has so changed that today physical 
representation is unnecessary? Physical 
representation is as necessary today as it was 
in David’s time, and human nature is the 
same today as it was in David’s time, and 
men are led to consolidate their efforts ‘and 
to center their enterprises and to create and 
use their influences when there is a tangible 
positive thing to which they can cling. 

American business, when it plants itself in 
Washington, will bring about the day when 
the counsel of American business will be 
sought and will be heeded, because it will be 
evidenced by unity, by honesty, and by integrity 
of purpose, and it will be heeded because 
those are the characteristics which the public 
interest demands of any force in this country, 
if that force shall be listened to in this 
democracy. 

And until organized business, powerful as 
it is, in its unity today, raises its standard in 
Washington, visible to the people who come 
here to visit the Capital, visible to the people 
who make our laws from year to year and 
from generation to generation, it will be 
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In Shop Practice 


Whether or Not You Interest Yourself in Shop Practice of Your Organization, 
Here is a Suggestion How to Increase the Effectiveness of Your 


It is because an open minded exec- 
utive may often materially improve 
the practice in his shops through the 
adoption of new and better methods 
that we publish this article. 


Of Exceeding Importance 
—but Often Neglected 


One phase of modern transmission practice 
that develops importance as soon as attention 
is directed to it is lacing or joining of belts. 

Considerations of expense, elimination of 
delays of machinery operation, loss in time 
of idle workmen and saving of belting itself, 
are all involved. 

To the uninformed, surprise is expressed at 
the inadequacy of present methods—and they 
are improved. An improvement in your plant 
may also bring about the savings indicated. 


The Basis of a Comparison 


Compare these following facts with prac- 
tice in your own shops. 

The lacing shown be- 
low takes a half hcur 
or more of a mechanic’s 
time. How different with 
ALLIGATOR Steel Belt 
Lacing. Any average 
workman can produce a 
perfect ALLIGATOR 
joint in three minutes, Actual size of No. 25 Alli- 
and no tool or equipment ¥°t2F 40% single leather or 


j thick. Note double stag- 
but a hammer required. cane coun e 


Thislacing in hundreds 
of tests has been proved the strongest on 
earth. It is permanent. “Never Lets Go.” 


A Standard For All Belts 


Alligator lacing lacks nothing in versatility. 
It is made and supplied in sizes to fit any belt 
of leather, solid woven cotton canvas or bal- 
ata; from tape to 5¢-inch thickness and any 
width, thus permitting a plant to standardize 
on Alligator Steel Belt Lacing for all belting. 


Belting 
Service 


Manyfac- 
turers of bet- 
tergradebelt- 
ing have rec- 
ommended 
Alligator for 
over 10 years 
for it length- 
ens belting 
service and 
avoids troub- 
FLESH SIDE HAIR SIDE les common 
Correct thong lacing. One of the best to thong and 

until Alligator came. other lacing, 
even when they are applied by experts. 

One nationally known manufacturer told 
us recently that at least nine out of ten cases 
where their belting “failed” could be traced 





























to bad joining of the belt ends and to punch 
holes. His estimate is conservative. 

With Alligator lacing no holes are punched 
to weaken the fabric. No bump stretches 
the beit over the pulleys, no uneveness in 
tension can develop after the belt is laced. 
With the easily made Alligator joint broken, 
flopping and wild running belts caused by 
uneven lacing are avoided. 

Alligator permits use of either face of the 
belting. It saves delays and expense for 





Showing teeth disengaged with rocker hinge. And in 
proper position back to back. Also completed joint. 
others amounting to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually. These features should 

appeal to every executive. 


Wherever Belts are Used 


Alligator Steel Belt Lacing is in use in 
every industry in every machinery-using 
country in the world on millions of belts. 
Thousands of concerns in the United States 
today are using Alligator for ordinary and 
extraordinary requirements on power trans- 
mission and conveyor belting under every 
imaginable condition. 

We are willing to make for you or to per- 
mit made, competitive tests on the strength 
of Alligator with any other lacing on earth. 





Nothing needed but a hammer to apply it — 
and you already have « hammer. 


An Interesting Construction 


The illustrations show the flexibility of the 
Alligator joint and the steel rocker hinge pin. 
These pins, two to a joint, rock upon each 
other absorbing practically all the wear. 
They have never been known to wear through 
and are studded to set permanently into the 
spaces between the teeth, so that tension 
must be loosened and an effort made before 
they are displaced. 

Alligator lacing is die stamped from a 
special formula of cold rolled strip steel. 
The long front teeth clinch through the 
belt lengthwise so the burden bearing fabric 
is not weakened. The minor teeth hold in 
the same manner without need of clinching 


and practically double the strength of the 


larger teeth. 
Our proposition is as good as it sounds. 


‘Alligator has no weakness. Alligator Steel 


Belt Lacing, properly applied, will effect avery 














Power Equipment and Decrease Costs. 
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satisfactory saving not only in time of lacing 
and in permanence of lacing but in the life 
and service of your expensive belting as well. 





Let us send you one or more copies of this 
book. Look it over and then pass along to 
your purchasing agent, shop superintendents 
or foremen with your recommendation. It 
contains authoritative data on the selection, 
care and use of all kinds of belting, tables 
and simplified formulas for figuring out new 
installations and replacements, working out 
difficult drives according to modern practices 
—also an illuminating chapter on belt lacing. 


“Short Cuts” is in use by engineers and in 
a number of nationally recognized Technical 
and Engineering Schools, supplied to them 
upon request as the most complete, practical 
book of the sort ever written. 

At the same time we send the book, prices 


and a convenient source of supply of Alliga- 
tor Steel Belt Lacing will be indicated. 







“Never 
Lets Go” 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


4626 Lexington St., Chicago 
135 Finsbury Pavement, FE. C., London 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
4626 Lexington Street, Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—Without obligation on our part kindly send 


us price lists and complete details on Alligator 


Snene, ANNe sano <5 .copies of your book “Short Cuts to 
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regarded as a transient resident of Wash- 
ington, here only when selfish interests are to 
be served and demands for our own special 
benefit are to be put forward. 

And on that day when that building is 
erected, and we are there housed, and are 
meeting there instead of here, and are inviting 
men in the Departments and men in Congress 
to come and counsel with us in the chambers 
of our own home, then will be laid the corner- 
stone of a new and a better relationship be- 
tween American business and all upon whom 
American business must depend. 

Never was there a day in the history of 
our country when it was so necessary that 
right influence should be exerted and that 
wise decisions should be made. Take the 
legislation that has been proposed since the 
opening of the present session of Congress 
in December, and analyze it in its influence 
upon the business economy of this country, 
and then measure what is being done to 
clarify the conflicting situation, and to bring 
about wise legislation and wise regulations, 
and then tell me whether there has ever been 
a time when there has been so much necessity 
for wise thinking and for far vision and for 
unselfish effort. 

The patriotism of American business can- 
not be denied. The evidence of what was 
done during the war is an open book. What 
American business did during the war is 
something that we shall always read in 
that book with gratification. If patriotism 
stopped when the Armistice day came and 
we were allowed to go back to our own af- 
fairs, and become immersed in dollar chasing 
again, then the things for which the war was 
fought will have been lost altogether. 
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If there ever was a time when patriotism 
should be exercised plus, it is in this difficult 
period of readjustment, and if American busi- 
ness, through anything that it may do, shall 
fail in its obligation to carry on until the re- 
adjustments are made, until stable govern- 
ments are created, until new financial 
strength has come out of an almost impossible 
financial situation throughout the world, we 
shall have failed in the most important thing 
for the development of the new world and 
the new civilization for which we _ have 
struggled, and for which we hope. 

During the years of unusual demand upon 
American industry consequent to the war we 
have expanded those great industries to a 
point that now we are capable of over-pro- 
duction with respect to domestic demand by 
a much greater per cent than in the pre-war 
period. Domestic consumption is not going 
to increase with great rapidity, and for very 
good reasons. The demands that were made 
during the period of wild and reckless buying 
will be succeeded, as they are being succeeded, 
by conditions of economy and thrift. 

How are we going to keep factories busy 
to employ labor and produce for our own use 
acceptably and economically if business is so 
far declined that we can only operate on a 
basis of 50 per cent of capacity? All 
that lies before us is a hope to retain that 
export business which we have, and to build 
upon it. 

If we build an export business we must 
have a foreign policy, a foreign policy not 
only politically but commercially. It must 
be a policy that can be laid down truly and 
simply, and a policy that will be not tentative 
in its character nor temporary in its enforce 
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ment, but a policy that will continue through 
year after year, administration after admin« 
istration, and generation after generation, 
And until such time as American business 
aids the American Government in the for- 
mulation of that policy, both political and 
commercial, American business will suffer 
for its lack of foresight and thought and for 
its lack of cooperation. 

We have equally difficult problems here 
at home. What measure of government con- 
trol is to be put around American business 
in these years that are just ahead? We 
would not dare to assume that it would be 
less than in the pre-war time. If we dare 
to assume it, look at the legislation that is 
now being presented in Washington—the 
regulation of the packing interests, the con- 
trol of the coal interests. Look at the legis- 
lation that is being presented in different 
States—Montana’s Price Commission; In- 
diana’s Food and Fuel Commission. 

The great question that we have before 
us is this: Shall American business cooperate 
with the Government in making the rules by 
which such regulation shall be carried on, or 
shall we trust it to political authority to 
make those rules, and by forgetting our own 
obligation suffer, as we must necessarily 
suffer, by a regulation that is ill conceived 
and unwise. 

The greatest obligation, in my own mind, 
not only for the safety of American business 
itself, but the carrying on American business 
responsibility as a political and as a patriotic 
measure for the welfare of this country, 
is that we shall participate in making the 
rules under which as business we shall live. 





The new home of American business, from the design by Cass Gilbert. The land and building are to cost. $2,750,000. Of 


this, $1,500,000 is on hand or could be called in in 24 hours. 


The greater part of the rest has been pledged. 
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ea for his extremely fragile solved the packing 
ii | 7 ‘iM products was obviously problem for a manu- 
ead : lt essential to this manufac- facturer of heavy alundum 
it) Hh en a Mc turer. Specially construct- grinding wheels. These 





Y yed H & D boxes are now wheels are packed and ship- 2 Z 
—— ; safeguarding all his ship- ped in H & D Boxes to all 2A 
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Better Packing for Every Product 


ROM containers and packing for fragile glass- 

ware to sturdy boxes for heavy alundum 

grinding wheels, suggests the great range of 
packing requirements so successfully covered by 
H & D Corrugated Fibre Board Packing 
Materials. 


Each of the products above, presented a packing 
problem widely different from the other; yet the 
manufacturers of both articles declare the H @ D 
way of packing their respective products, the most 
economical and safest method ever employed. 


Economically, Hinde & Dauch Corrugated 
Fibre Board Boxes, Containers and Auxiliary 
Materials are unequalled and there is no reason- 
able packing requirement that they cannot suc- 
cessfully meet. 


Let us show you how satisfactorily your packing 
needs can be served with H © D boxes, containers, 
tubes, pads, and partitions. Send us collect, a typ- 
ical sample shipment of your products, and our 
special service department will return them to you 
prepaid, packed in a made-to-fit H @ D Box. 
This is a free demonstration and places you under 
no obligation. 
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Business Finds Itself on the Road to Recovery as the 
Farmer Brings His Produce to Market 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


road to recovery is found in the universal report, brought 
by traveling salesmen from every section of the country, 
of steadily growing sentiment that “business will be better in 
the spring’—not a sudden return to prosperity, which is 
neither likely nor desirable, 


Ven most convincing evidence that we are on the high 


bottom in all lines, and even a Wall Street lamb does not buy 
heavily on a falling market. The general thought inclines to 
early spring, March or April, as the date when distinctly definite 
improvement will set in, though in many parts of the Cotton 
Belt the belief is that June is early enough to expect a decided 
change. Yet scarce any be- 








but a slow and natural work- 
ing out of those processes of 


i] lieve that present conditions 
will prevail throughout the 


liquidation which are now in Business Conditions, February 11, 1921 year. 
full operation. [HE MAP shows at a glance the general condition of the All are agreed that the 
There are few who are more country. It is prepared by Mr. Douglas as a weather only way to hasten matters 


responsible than these same map of business. 


traveling salesmen for the 





e light areas indicate promising crops, 
industrial activity, the creation of new needs in home, shop 


is by the general exercise of 
the homely virtues of hard 


growth of this healthy senti- and farm—in a word, “high pressure” buying markets. In work and 
ment, which in effect is the the black areas these conditions are lacking, for the time economy. 
recognition of the inherent being. The shaded areas are “half way. The South in- 











tends to illustrate 
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soundness of the 

situation, and that the 

remedies for it lie largely in 

constructive action. Not only is 

sentiment improved, but there is 

definite increase in the volume of busi- 
ness done. It is not a very great increase, 
but as Mercutio says, “”Twill do,” for it forecasts 

the beginning of better days. Farmers are gradually 
bringing their produce to market. Bankers are slowly 
“loosening up” and extending to farmers and dealers, money 
and credit, the two vital factors needed to restore the situation. 
In the tobacco districts of Kentucky, where the deadlock between 
sellers and buyers seemed unbreakable, there are increasing 
reports of agreements made and sales consummated. 

Despite the general story of farmers withholding their prod- 
ucts, there is daily a steady stream of grain and livestock coming 
to market, not in full volume, but enough to assist in alleviating 
the situation. Shipments of early fruits and vegetables from 
California and the South are running heavily, some 10,000 
cars per week, thus distributing much-needed cash among the 
growers. Caution and conservatism are still universal among 
merchants in buying, and most orders are restricted to immediate 
wants for keeping up assortments. 

Out in the world of cold, hard facts, few take much stock 
in the current prophesies of the coming of a new prosperity at 
any specified date. Nor yet in those mystic charts which 
foretell when declines will cease, and business resume its upward 
march. For it is perfectly obvious that prices have not reached 
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very practical fashion this year by raising the cheapest 

cotton crop in years; a crop grown on a “corn meal and 
syrup” diet system of expense. Also farm labor everywhere 
will be cheaper this year and improved farm machinery is 
decreasing the cost of production, and increasing efficiency 
per man. 

The present distressful situation brings into vivid relief the 
inherent and fatal weakness of one crop countries—cotton and 
tobacco as salient examples—and how they fail their growers 
in time of tribulation. The saving grace of the situation today 
consists in the revenue producing capacity of the numerous 
factors in the diversified farming sections where livestock 
(especially hogs and poultry) and dairy products are furnishing 
ready cash to the farmer and helping him liquidate his obliga- 
tions. Fortunately the South has progressed a long way 
towards diversification since the last era of low priced cotton. 

The tremendous importance of the Dairy industry may be 
gathered from the story of its annual productions—ten billion 
gallons of milk, 1,500,000,000 pounds of butter, and 800,000,000 
pounds of cheese. To these must be added its hundreds of 
millions of dollars invested in dairy cows, buildings, land and 
supplies. Production is now, and will continue to be, the 
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PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS Ty en ne 


sosre~ Gam Installation of Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE 


Back Here Is Evidence 


Sani Products Co 
209 eet Randolph "st. 
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Chicago, Il 

a settee ANI Lunch Rooms are now being installed all over the country. 
We find the tables which you installed This is the ideal time. Production is light. Overhaul your 

in our Cafeteria to be satisfactory in every plant now and get ready for big business. Your workers need 

respect, a lunch room. Install now—get geared up. If you don’t figure on 
the tope are very sanitary, and the big business— there will be no big business. Sani lunch room equip- 

ewing seat feature ie good, ae only a limited ment will meet all requirements. Write today. 


@mount of space is used while the seate ere 


occupied. Thie feature also eliminates the 


handling of chaire when cleaning the floore 
Youre very truly, 
PHOBNIX KNITTING WORKS 


REG US PAL OFF AND ALi FORTICN COUNTRIES 








Jan. 7, 1922. Radiantly-white Sani- Onyx table be do not require table cloths. 
Their surface is as hard and peers as polished glass and can be 
easily cleaned by simply wiping with a damp cloth. Sani-Metal table 
bases are made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coated with porce- 





lain enamel. Note the “swing seat’ feature which eliminates the 
stacking of chairs. This type of base does not absorb grease and 
dirt and will last a lifetime in any climate. 


Some Recent Installations Write In Today 


Standard Oil Company, Richmond, California 


Bacyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin Let us send you our latest catalogue which shows all kinds of 
Menasha Woodenware Company, Menasha, Wisc. industrial lunch room equipment. We have facts and figures that 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, Ill. will interest you. Our engineering department will lay out your 
Nangatuck Malleable lrons Wks. , Union City, Conn. space free of charge. Write today. 


Berkshi itting Mills, Reading, Pa. ‘ Sd 
W. Dake = & Co., Branch ‘Ligeett & Meyers These materials may be purchased from local distributors. Our ex- 


Tobacco Co., Durham, N. C. port department is completely equipped to handle foreign business. 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 


International Motor Co., Mack Plant, Allentown, Pa. = 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co., Indianapolis, Indiana roducts 0 
International Correspondence School, Scranton, Pa. e 


1923 Sani Building, Chicago, IIL 
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Dalton Advantages in Brief 


One machine for all figure work 
Instantly operable by anyone 


ots — 


Fewer keys —less opportunity 

for error 

4 Keyboard scientifically arranged 
for “touch method” operation 

5 A faster adding machine 

6 An adding-calculating machine 
combined 

7 A machine of broader usefulness 
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THE DALTON SERVES 
THE ENTIRE WORLD OF BUSINESS 


Simplicity, speed, versatility, and durability have made 
the Dalton the universal figuring machine. 


In the 135 classifications of business listed below, all 
of which the Dalton serves, every class of producing, 
manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, professional, and 
service organization can be found. 


In a single day, calls for Daltons have come from as 
many as 83 of these different fields. 


There is a reason for this universal preference. 
These highly diversified lines of business have installed 
the Dalton because it represents an improvement in 
the handling of figure work. Adding and calculating 
have been combined in one machine, at one cost, pro- 
viding a better figure-worker for every business. 


Stmpuicity. The Dalton has 10 keys only—one 
for each figure. Column selection is unnecessary — 
numbers are automatically arranged in their correct 
order by the machine itself. Anyone, even a person 
who has never before operated an adding or calculat- 
ing machine, can use the Dalton immediately for every 
figuring task that comes up in the day’s business. 


THE Datton Appinc MacHINE Company, 


SpeeD. The scientific arrangement of its 10 keys also 
makes the Dalton the natural ‘‘touch method”’ ma- 
chine. 25 to 80 per cent greater speed is made possi- 
ble by this ease of operation; eye-strain and mental 
fatigue are eliminated. 


VersaTiLtity. The Dalton adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides, figures interest, verifies invoices, cross- 
foots, tabulates, makes out statements, multiplies 
whole numbers by fractions, fractions by fractions, 
adds two totals at once, and performs various mathe- 
matical calculations with a speed and accuracy that is 
almost beyond belief. 


Durasitity. Dalton durability is established, and 
after-purchase service is available at all times to Dalton 
users everywhere. 


Phone the Dalton Sales Agent in any of the 100 
or more leading cities—have one of our representatives 
bring a Dalton to your store or office. It will cost 
you nothing to have a demonstration. Or write—our 
folder contains facts about the Dalton that every busi- 
ness man should know. 


807 Beech Street, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents for Canada: THE UNITED TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Toronto and Branches 





In All These Lines of Business DALTONS Can Be Found ‘ 
Agricultural Impl’s Carpets Drugs Gasfitters House Furnishing Millinery Patent Medicines Saddlery Hardware Teas and Coffees 
Automobiles Carriages Dry Goods Gas Fixtures Ice Mining Pianos Sash and Blinds Telephones 
Auto Supplies, etc. Car Wheels Electrical Supplies General Hardware Jewelers Motorcycles Planing Mills Sawmills Tin 
4 Cheese Engines General Stores Lead Pipe Music Plumbers Seeds Toys 
China Fancy Goods Glassware Leather Musical Instruments Plumbers’ Supplies rhea ti ge Trunks 
Blacksmiths Cigars and Tobacco Farming Grain Leather Findings Notions Printers Ship Chandlers Undertaking 
i Clothing Feed Dealers Grist Mills Lithographers Nurserymen Produce Smallwares Upholstering 
Cloths Fertilizers Groceries Lumber Dealers Oil Dealers Professional Service Spices Varieties 
Bookbinders Coal Florists Guns Machinery Opticians Provisions Sporting Goods Varnishes 
Boots and Shoes Confectioners Flour Dealers Hardware Machinists’ Supplies Organs Publishers Stationers Vegetables 
Contractors Flour Mills Harness Maltsters Paint Dealers umps Stea mfitters Wagonmakers 
Creameries Foundries Hats and Caps Manufacturing Painters Railroad Supplies Steam Forges Watchmakers 
Builders’ Supplies Crocke: y Fruit Hay Masons Paper Refrigerating Stoves Wheelwrights 
Department Stores Furniture Hides Men’s Furnishings Paper Boxes Restaurants Tailors Windmills 
Carpenters Distillers Garages Hotel Metals Paperhanging Roofers Tanners Wood 
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RETAILING 


Adding-Calculating Machine 





SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
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What’s 


Coming 
this Spring? 


Are stocks a buy for the 


long swing? 


Preferred stocks or bonds 
—which, in the present 
market? 


How about money rates? 


Babson’s 
Reports 





Babson’s Barometer Letter 
just issued gives you the plain 
unbiased facts on the present 
situation,and forecasts coming 
conditions with remarkable 
accuracy. It contains infor- 
mation of vital importance to 
every investor. 


Report on Request 


Copies of the Barometer Let- 
ter are available for distribu- |] 
tion to interested investors 
gratis. 


Tear out the Memo—now— 
and hand it to your secretary 
when you dictate your mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin C-41 


The Babson Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 


The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 


Memo 











For Your 
Secretary 


| 

Write The Babson Statistical Organiza- J 
tion, Roger W. Babson, President, Welles- | 
ley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass., as follows: | 
Please send me a copy of Special Bulletin | 
and Booklet, 7 
j 





Basson’s Rerorrs 


C-41, 


“Should Business |i © 
Men Buy 
gratis. 


Stocks?” 15 
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dominant factor in the business situation. 
Yet it must be accompanied by intelligent 
forethought as to adequate distribution of 
the thing produced. Last summer a large 
proportion of the Garden Truck crop in a 
section of the Rio Grande valley was a dead 
loss to growers because of lack of cars. Some- 
where there had been lack of coordination 
between Production and Transportation. 

Nor in the matter of quantity production 
is there either good sense or good business in 
a mill continuing to produce more goods than 
there is prospect of its selling in a reasonable 
time. The difficulty was, in the days of our 
fatness, that the industrial worker lost his 
stride in the vital essential of both quantita- 
tive and qualitative production per man. 
Only by return to his former efficiency can 
there be efficient and economical production. 

A recent expression of opinion by a number 
of representative business men throughout the 
country brought out the significant fact that 
they were not so much concerned about the 
problems of labor, material, prices, trans- 
portation, and collections on the whole, as 
they were with the question of sales. In 
other words, when demand starts up, the 
whole tangled economic skein will begin to 
unwind like the Nursery Rhyme when the 
butcher began to kill the ox, and the ox began 
to drink the water, then the pig at the other 
end of the Rhyme began to get over the 
fence, and the woman got home that night. 

While unemployment is still larger, there 
is more work and less idleness on the whole in 
industrial sections. The lessened production 
in manufacturing has naturally resulted in 
decreased output of coal. Also in the oil 
fields there are falling prices accompanied by 
cutting down of output. 

While building is practically at a standstill 
throughout the country, save in Los Angeles 
and around Palm Beach and Miami, there 
exists the general expectation, in nearly all 
sections, of a rivival in the early spring, 
somewhere around the first of April, provided 
certain contingencies obtain, namely, lower 
costs of labor, and the assurance of steady, 
efficient work, lower costs of building material, 
and greater ease and certainty of obtaining 
loans from banks on construction work. 
The nature and extent of building during this 
year will depend almost entirely upon the 
extent to which these factors prevail. 

There will probably be more building in 
the cities than in the towns and less in the 
country than in either of the former two. 

There will be much construction of dwelling 
houses and a great many schools will be 
erected if building gets under full headway. 

The stagnation of business in agricultural 
sections brings home to us the vital truth, 
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previously known but not realized, that 
farming is by far the most impertant and 
essential business in this country, and that 
the solution of the farmers’ troubles is not 
simply a class proposition, but inherently a 
matter of vast national concern. Fortunately 
for the country, some very potent forces, 
notably the Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural colleges of the State univer. 
sities, have been camping out on this problem 
for a number of years, and with notable 
results. 

They taught the true conception of farming 
as a business with the farm as the producing 
plant, and hence the necessity of the farmer’s 
being at once an intelligent manager and an 
efficient workman. Production was naturally 
the first lesson, and how well it was learned 
is shown by the story of last year’s crop, 
which will always stand as a record perform- 
ance, done under handicaps of adverse 
weather and a plentiful lack of labor. 

This great success immediately ran afoul 
of the still unsolved problem of distribution, 
particularly as to exchanging the products of 
the farm at a remunerative price for other 
products that the farmer needs. This prob- 
lem the farmer seeks to solve largely by co- 
operative associations, and it is already evident 
that he has opened up a vast field of new 
endeavor in this direction. A more serious 
problem, and long known by those educational 
forces working in his behalf, is the steady 
and apparently unchecked drift of the young 
folks from farm to city. Some recent surveys 
of many thousands of farms bring out vividly 
upon what simple homely truths our great 
economic system rests. The story starts 
with the axiom that the farm home is the 
vital part of the farm, and ends with the 
beginning and end of all things—the Eternal 
Feminine, the farmwoman. Contrary to most 
of our ideas, she loves the country, on the 
whole, and prefers its freedom, its sunshine 
and fresh air, its quiet, its contact with 
nature, and its simple pleasures to the garish 
city with all its allurements. 

Especially does she realize that it is a 
far better place to rear children provided 
she can have the same opportunities as 
the city in the form of sanitary and labor- 
saving appliances in the home, the same 
educational advantages for her children, 
and the same opportunities for making her 
home attractive and beautiful. Such is the 
story, whether in the State survey of Okla- 
homa, or in the microcosm of the study of 
Lone Tree Township made by the Ames 
State College of Iowa. It is the old, old 
story that all the country needs is equaliza- 
tion of opportunity in the really vital things 


of life. 


Nation’s Business Observatory 


Comment on the Calder and Gronna Bill—The lumbermen and 
the Federal Trade Commission Report—Labor and em- 
ployer on the secondary boycott decision 


itself face to face with the question: 
Where shall government regulation 
stop? Proposals to put the coal industry 
under the power of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and to name a commission which shall 
rule the meat packers have stirred the trade 
press. This is the form that much of the 
comment takes: If one line of activity shall 
be regulated, why not another? 
Lumbermen, deeply concerned over the 
slowness of building, are resentful of the 
activity of the Federal Trade Commission. 


A MERICAN BUSINESS again finds 


Their complaint is that the recent report 
which discussed the activities of their asso- 
ciations dealt only with a time of rising costs 
and rising prices and ignored the period of 
depression which brought wood down much 
nearer to its pre-war levels. 

The opponents of the closed shop find much 
comfort in the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which in the Duplex 
Printing Press Case held the secondary 
boycott unlawful. 

A question still in the manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ mind is that of cancellation, and 
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well worth reading are the extracts which 
we quote from the opinion of Judge Bledsoe 
of the United States District Court. 


Coal and Packers’ Bills 
a Menace to All Industry 


O LEGISLATION of recent days has 

stirred more bitter comment than the 
Calder bill, which is described in the Coal 
Trade Journal as “an initial step towards 
nationalization” of the coal mines and as 
“threatening with disintegration” the whole 
fabric of American business. 

There is little likelihood that the Calder 
bill, or for that matter the livestock com- 
mission bill, will be passed at this session of 
the legislature. It is significant that the 
coal mine workers are openly opposed to 
the Calder bill. As William Green, the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Mine Work- 
ers, put it: 

We fear governmental authority in the fixing of 
wages and we are apprehensive lest the courts con- 
strue the emergency sections of the Calder bill so 
that miners might be compelled to work regardless 
of work conditions. 


Whether this particular bill dies or lives 
the menace remains, and it is a threat not 
only against the coal business but against 
all industry. As the Journal points out: 


The cost of coal at the mines represents less than 
two per cent of the total value of the manufactured 
roducts of the country, as reported by the Census 
ureau. The latest budgetary studies say that 
heat and light constitute 5.6 per cent of the cost 
of living for the American family. If Congress is 
able to declare coal “charged with public interest 
and use” on such a showing, where can the dividing 
line be found that will separate purely private from 
public and quasi-public enterprises? If intimate 
control of the coal industry is upheld on any ground, 
what business is safe from political spleen and the 
dead hands of the Peeping Toms and Polly Prys of 
such agencies as the Federal Trade Commission? 
The man who is resting in the fancied security 
that Congress can not make a political plaything of 
his business is sleeping in a fool’s paradise. The 
Constitution of the United States says that “Con- 
gress shall have power . . . to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several states.” 


‘The grant could hardly be broader. It is for the 


country, and particularly the business men of the 
country, to declare whether it shall be the national 
policy of the United States to exercise such powers 
in the restrictive way common to political regula- 
tion. 


The Black Diamond does not spare its 
own industry when it criticizes the bill. It 
admits frankly that pyramiding did occur; 
that “resales among some wholesalers making 
possible abnormal and unjustifiable profits 
were made.” 

But admitting all this, asks The Black 
Diamond, does it justify the Federal Gov- 
ernment in confiscating profits of the whole- 
saler? The wholesaler is not an evil; he 
performs a real service to the community: 


Eliminate the wholesaler from the industry and 
you eliminate from various sections of the country 
certain coals which cannot be handled in these mar- 
kets except by jobbing concerns. The wholesaler 
also performs a service of great value to the retail 
trade in diverting coal from one merchant to another 
under distress conditions, to the mutual] advantage 
of both, as well as of the public. He can perform 
this service better than the small operator, because 
by the nature of things he is in closer contact with 
local retail conditions and with the status of rolling 
coal. 

Although the attempted confiscation outlined in 
the Calder bill would affect the wholesaler more 
directly, such a program cannot be supported for 
the welfare of the Nation as a whole. If the Gov- 
ernment can take such steps in the coal industry, it 
can take them in every industry. It can regulate 
how much profit an inventor may get regardless of 
the value of his invention to the world. It can in- 
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You Too WILL 
DECIDE ON 
TERRELL EQUIPMENT 


As business expands, enlarging its activities and broadening its market, 
it gradually develops a definite policy regarding office methods. 


Progress like this is based on a firm foundation. 


TERRELL’S STEEL 


ALL - PURPOSE 


OFFICE CABINETS 


place an office in line for advancement and on the right track to 
sound business. 


All supplies are stored systematically. Ready when you need them, 
clean, safe and in order. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Terrell’s Steel Cabinets embody all the essential features required for 
suitable ofice equipment: safety and adaptability, attractive design, high 
grade finish, superior shelf adjustment, reasonable price. These cabinets 
reduce fire hazards and do not 
add to the risks. 


Write for free booklet which de- 
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scribes and illustrates all styles of 
Terrell cabinets. In doing so you 
assume no obligation. 


TERRELL’S 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Terrell’s Equipment Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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new L. B. 


filing service for you— 


One of the most important things that 
Library Bureau has to sell is the special- 
ized work of its Department of Indexing 
and Filing. The work of this Department 
is divided into the following classes:— 


We believe that this is a type of filing 


Actual installation of filing systems, includ- 
ing instruction of your employees. 

Reorganization of unsatisfactory files and 
filing departments. 

Preparation of card records of all kinds, 
either in your office or an L. B. office. The serv- 
ice includes installation of card ledgers, with 
transfer of balances, if desired. 

Guiding of card lists and preparation of 
special guide copy. 

Reading card lists for correct filing arrange- 
ment. 

Combining card records. 


service which has no parallel. 


Write for folder No. 612 describing this service 


Librak 


Card and filing 


systems 


Boston New York 
43 Federalst. 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut st. 


Louisville, Ky., 508 Republic Washington, 743 15th street, N.W. 
bid Worcester, 527State Mutual bldg. 


Aibany, 51 State street 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street 
Baltimore, 14 Light street 
Birmingham, Vault Floor, J 
son County Bank bidg. 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pear! street 


Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bidg. 
Columbus, 20 South Third street Portland, Mé., 665 Masonic bidg. 
Gas and Electric Providence, 79 Westminster 
street 


Denver, 450-456 


bldg. ree e & Wentworth, 
Des Moines, 203 Hubbel! bldg. ichmond, 1223-24 Mutual bldg. © M¢Hes & Wentwotnn, cific Elec- 
Detroit, 1416 Washington bivd. St. Louis, 805-15 Arcade bidg. tric bldg. 
Fall River, 29 Bedford street St. Paul, 131 Endicott arcade Puntine tives 
Hartford, 78 Peari street Scranton, 409 Connell bidg. Dallas, 109 Field 
Houston, 1116 Texas ave. Springfield, Mass., Whitney allas, 109 Field street 
Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bidg. C. G. Adams, : 

bidg. Syracuse, 401-407 Gurney bldg. Salt Lake City, 204-205 Ness 
Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg. Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. bidg. 





Founded 1876 


Philadelphia Chicago 


Milwau cee, 620 Caswell block Distributors 
effer- — ~ 428 Second avenue, F. W. Wentworth & Co.. 


New Orleans, 512 Camp street 
Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street street 








FOREIGN OFFICES 
London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff 
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6 N. Michigan ave. 


San Francisco, 539 Market 
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terfere in the minutie of every industrial activity 
and can take from industry the very essence of its 
life—the law of supply and demand which has uni- 
versally proved to be the greatest safeguard against 
unjust practices and at the same time the greatest 
stimulation to production. 


The Wrench on the Safety Valve 


UST “hanging the wrench on the safety 

valve” is the phrase which Coal Age gives 
to the Calder proposal. It takes up the 
premise on which that proposal is based “that 
coal, its production and distribution are 
charged with public interest and use” and 
says: 

If this be the dictum of Congress, then coal be- 
comes in a class with regulated public utilities. 
Though the measure now being considered does not 
go so far with the coal industry as other laws do with 
the railoads and municipal utilities it is plain that 
this is but the first step. And because it is the 
first step toward permanent and more or less com- 
plete regulation the coal industry has been and is 
opposed to it, just as it was openly opposed to any 
form of government interference with the industry 
last year. 

The point of view of the man who produces, sells 
and trades in coal in this regard is perfectly reason- 
able and natural. It is but that of any American 
business man who prefers to conduct his own busi- 
ness in his own way without interference. Our 
opposition to the work of the Calder committee has 
been based on the fact that it has spent its time 
proving the already admitted fact of high prices 
and endless passing of coal from jobber to jobber, 
with added increments of price, and that it has 
shown no disposition to study the problem, and our 
objection to the Calder bill lies in its objective— 
namely, to sit on prices, without attempting in any 
way to control or remedy the cause of the high 
prices. 

The protest against the Gronna bill to put 
the live stock industry under commission 
control is based on the same general ground 
but there is the added objection of the 
creation of a large additional body of Federal 
employees. 

Senator Reed, of Missouri, raised that 
point when he said to the Senate: 


We talk about discretion and vesting discretion 
ina board. We always assume when we vest these 
discretionary powers, that they are going to be 
exercised wisely. We forget that the authority to 
exercise a power wisely is also a power to exercise it 
unwisely, and that when we vest these powers in a 
little coterie of gentlemen who are brought in here 
to Washington, most always inexperienced, most 
always incompetent to make a living at home, and 
therefore belonging to the brigade who are seeking a 
salary and a livelihood away from home, that the 
power of discretion that we vest in them is very 
likely to be unwisely exercised. 

The National Provisioner, the official 
organ of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, quotes, with approval, these words 
of Senator Reed’s, and adds: 

How can any man or group of men competent to 
fairly administer these laws be attracted by the 
salaries to be paid? If competent, they are already 
employed in lines of business where ability counts; 
and if incompetent, then the industry could well 
afford to pension them and exile them to some 
locality where their mild form of insanity would do 
little harm. 

If there exists any superman capable of handling 
a job of this magnitude, his talent and ability might 
well be used in productive channels. If the job is 
to be used merely as a “stepping-stone” for some 
politician with ambitions to reach some particular 
office, the men who have built up this great industry 
will have labored in- vain. 

Very sane is the language of the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle in discussing 
the packer bill and well worth consideration 
is the point of unfairness to an incoming 
administration. 

It is an economic truth that all productive or 
distributing industries can work at the lowest ex- 
pense, can keep wastes at the minimum, and can be 
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able to sell at the lowest profit margin, when they 
operate on a vast scale; this is especially true of 
perishable foods. It is also true that of all human 
agencies for doing anything, Government accom- 
plishes least, wastes most, and is the most costly. 

Moreover, we are contemplating—or, at least, are 
talking of—withdrawing Government from every 
form and sort of meddling with business, in the hope 
of gradually infusing some method and economy 
into its own affairs, now managed in a way which 
would quickly bankrupt any private concern yet 
holds out because Government can draw checks at 
will on the whole country. 

Furthermore, these are the last weeks of an expir- 
ing Congress and (as we hope and have some reason 
to expect) of a bad policy which has been enormously 
expanded under the plea of war emergency. Shall 
we behave as if the election conveyed no meaning 
and no mandate, and as if the estimable man who 
will soon assume serious duties had not openly 
committed himself to retrenchment, simplicity, and 
what he aptly terms normality? 

In sober truth, this passing Congress will best 
meet its duty and best serve the country by doing 
the least it can do—other than the work of appro- 
priations, including in that task the other needed 
requirement of cutting expenses to the utmost. On 
the score of expense, of a just freedom from commit- 
ment, and because of its own viciousness, let this 
additional “control” scheme be frowned out of 
sight, and let the twin monstrosity concerning the 
coal industry be sent to oblivion with it! 


The steps which lead to “more govern- 
ment in business” are pointed out by The 
American Contractor, which takes New 
York as an example. There the sorry situa- 
tion brought out by the Lockwood Committee, 
which investigated the building industry, has 
led to a proposal for a state trade commis- 
sion with powers over the construction in- 
dustry similar to those of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over the railroads. This 
is the way it comes about: 


When a great public need arises there is at first a 
clamor that those who previously made it their 
business to meet this need, “do something about 
it.” If this clamor does not inspire action on the 
part of the private initiative, it is not long before 
there are investigations. If these investigations 
bring forth the evidence of neglect and misconduct 
on the part of those who previously made it their 
business to meet the need, there is demand for 
legislation to regulate, and if regulation fails, as it 
does nine times out of ten, the people insist that the 
Government engage in such undertakings as are 
essential to the meeting of the specific need which 
started all the trouble. 

We must believe that again the people, if they 
insist on state regulation of the construction indus- 
try through a state commission, are turning from a 
lesser evil to embrace a greater one. Nothing could 
be more disastrous to the building industry than to 
place it under state control—and yet that is bound 
to happen if the private initiative of the industry 
as now operated fails to meet the public need and 
fails to keep the industry on a clean, business basis. 


Business Morals as a “‘Mere _ 
Country Judge” Views Them 
SOME homely truths about the duty of 


carrying out a contract even when it 
involved a heavy loss were voiced by Judge 
Benjamin F. Bledsoe of the United States 
District Court in California in a_ recent 
decision in which it was sought to invalidate 
a contract for the sale of sugar on the 
ground that the contract violated the Sher- 
man law. 

Judge Bledsoe, who modestly describes 
himself as a “mere country judge,” found 
little in the point of the plaintiff that the 
contract was a violation of the “anti-trust” 
law and came quickly to what he considered 
the real issue that “these people seek to 
escape from an unwise move on their part.” 
What he says is worth reading by every man 
who has sought to escape a contract by can- 
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(Mr. J. H. Victor at his 
desk conversing with his 
Auditor over the Dicto- 
graph.) 
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Speeding Up Routine 
| 2 earae the war it was a question of speed at any price. TODAY, 


with competition keener than ever, the necessity for speed at re- 


duced cost is vital. The— 


Dictograph 


System of Interior Telephones 


speeds up production and routine because it 
eliminates delays, lost motion and error. 


Eliminates Delays 
The Dictograph uses no switchboard—requires 
no operator. To communicate you simply 
press a key—and talk. Connections are in- 
stantly made, and thus, executives are able 
to keep in constant touch with every depart- 
ment in the organization. 


Speeds Routine 

With the Dictograph an executive can, in a 
few minutes, dispose of details that formerly 
consumed hours. It enables him to pass orders 
and instructions down the line, as quickly as 
he thinks of them. The Dictograph System 
clears his desk—keeps his mind open for clean- 
cut, constructive thinking. 


Co-ordinates Individual Effort 


Dictograph ease and speed of operation facili- 
tates the exchange of ideas. It encourages 
the asking of questions, and thus minimizes 
error and mistakes. Conferences are held 
over the Dictograph without anyone leaving 
his post. In this way, important questions 
of policy can be decided While the facts are still 
fresh in mind. 





Mail Coupon 
for Demonstration or Booklet 
A five-minute demonstration on your desk 
will show you how the Dictograph makes 
every minute of the day yield its full quota 
of accomplishment. A demonstration does 
not obligate you in any way. 


The “Essay on Executive Efficiency” shows 
the direct ratio in which efficiency and produc- 
tivity is increased as intercommunication is 
perfected. A copy will be sent gratis to any 
executive upon request. 
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DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHARLES H. LEHMAN, President 
220 West 42d St., New York City 
(Check one of the squares) 


Free Booklet—You may mail ‘An Essay on Ex- 
ecutive Efficiency,” which analyzes the problem of 


intercommunication. 


5-Minute Demonstration—You may give us 4 
5-minute Demonstration of the Dictograph with 
the understanding that it places the undersigned 


under no obligation. 


Name 








Address 
ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD . B.3-21 
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| Meeting 
New 
Conditions 


The survival of healthy busi- 
ness depends on how new 
conditions are met during 
the period of declining mar- 
kets. How will you meet 
the situation? 


Can you reduce your operat- 
ing costs to make lower 
selling prices possible and 
still make profits? 


Send for 
Bulletin 


L. V. Estes, incorporated, 
has prepared an instructive 
pamphlet on operating costs 
and executive control. It 
outlines methods by which 
big, industrial concerns at- 
tain their leadership over 
competitors through means 
that every executive can 
apply to his business. The 
pamphlet will be mailed 
without charge to interested 
executives. Please write on 
your business letterhead. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin No. 2133 


_ LV-Estes 


INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers 
Accountants :: Auditors :: Appraisers 


202 So.State St 1123 Broadway 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N.Y. 
TEAR THIS OUT AS A REMINDEk 





TO WRITE FOR THIS BULLETIN 
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cellation or who has suffered by cancellation 
on the part of others: 


The truth of the whole thing is easily apparent; 
this case is here because sugar went down, and there 
was no thought of getting it here until sugar had 
gonedown. . . . The price of sugar having gone 
down, these people now seek to escape from the 
consequences of an unwise move on their part, the 
purchase of more sugar, really, than they needed in 
their business. 3 Five or five and a half 
months after the contract was entered into . 
for the first time they came to the conclusion that 
it was an unlawful contract, an invalid contract, 
one that shocks the public conscience and is opposed 
to public policy, one that would result in creating an 
unreasonable restraint upon trade; and after the 
sugar has been brought across the wide stretches 
of the sea, and landed ready for delivery, and the 
price has gone down, and no opportunity to recoup 
at all any of the tremendous loss which might have 
been overcome if an intimation had been conveyed 
to the defendant three or four months previously, 
it is now proposed that this loss shall be borne not 
by the buyer of the article who bought too much 
but by the seller of the article who was merely trying 
to provide that which society was demanding of it, 
and in a way then deemed least inimical to the 
welfare of society. 

Aside from the fundamental disposition which 
I think should be in the breast of every man who 
expects to engage and continue in business in the 
United States of America—the disposition to live up 
to his contracts once he has entered into them—- 
I think there ought to be the further but equally 
prevalent disposition to take one’s loss, when it 
comes, like a sport; and whether it be a loss of 
$300,000, as here, or a loss of 50 cents—having over- 
purchased, having over-bought, having failed to 
guess with becoming perspicacity as to the future, 
if one would contribute something to the well-being 
of our civilization, he will not seek to avoid such a 
contract as that, one entailing a loss because of his 
want of foresight, because, forsooth, on the narrow 
ground that five months after he entered into it he 
got advice that it was unlawful. He should bear 
his loss—bear it like a man—even if the bearing of 
the loss mean bankruptcy. Unwelcome bankruptcy 
may be accepted with honor; unwarranted repudia- 
tion, however, is a continuing badge of dishonor. 
To do the honorable thing at all events, even in the 
face of loss, is a part of the game; it is a part of the 
burden. And it seems to me that it is the burden 
that ought to be maintained by the plaintiff in this 
case. 


Lumber Trade Under Fire 
by Federal Trade Board 


‘HE FEDERAL Trade Commission has 

aimed a broadside of 104 typewritten 
pages at the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the organizations 
which compose it. Coming at a time when 
the Calder bill to put the coal industry 
completely in the hands of that body is 
under discussion it has attracted wide at- 
tention. By the lumber press it is criticized 
as one-sided and unfair. 

A journal less directly connected with the 
lumbermen, The American Contractor, 
points out sharply the underlying danger in 
attacking trade associations: 


Everywhere, in conversation and in the press, 
there is clamor for reduced prices in building 
materials. It is, perhaps, aside the point that 
lumber prices have fallen lower than any others. 
The chief point is that the one quick way to get 
prices down to rock bottom is through some sort 
of agreement on the part of material men. But 
as soon as anything approaching an agreement on 
prices is brought about, prosecution under the 
Sherman anti-trust law is threatened, even though 
the agreement is one to reduce rather than advance 
prices. 

We have gone law crazy, it seems, and have 
tangled ourselves in legal red-tape so completely 
that it is impossible for men in the same line of 
business to take concerted action even for the 
public welfare. . . . 

There isn’t a man in the construction industry 
who can say how far we can go on that line of 
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action [reducing building material costs] without 
being charged with criminal activities in restraint 
of trade, or in suppression of competition or in 
fixing prices. 


The charge of unfairness is made specific 
by the American Lumberman, which says the 
commission collected all its data “when lum- 
ber prices and all other prices were ad- 
vancing.” The Lumberman asks “Why was 
not the investigation extended to cover the 
period of price decline?” and suggests an 
answer: 


It would be a severe charge to say that the 
commission’s investigation in this instance was 
patterned after the Bolshevist courts of Russia 
which decide a case in advance and then refuse 
to admit evidence favorable to the other side. 
Yet there is evidence of fall as well as rise in lumber 
prices, but what place in this report is given to 
the evidence of falling prices? 

The commission did not forget it. It was no 
oversight. Lumbermen by proper resolutions 
had asked that the investigation be extended to 
include the period of falling prices. It was not 
done. Why not? 

Possibly it would not have conformed to the 
commission’s plans: to do so. Possibly the com- 
mission felt that time was not sufficient. Yet, 
if time was not. adequate for a full and fair in- 
vestigation, why publish any report? Why give 
out one that from the very circumstances must 
be lopsided and incomplete? 

The commission may have had its reason for 
hurry. It may have wanted to make some sort 
of showing to attract the attention of friendly 
Congressmen and thereby get its name on the 
ene list and thus secure another lease 
of life. 


The Southern Lumberman does not regard 
the document as at all a convincing indict- 
ment of the industry, but it does fear the 
effect on the public mind and the possibility 
of its further checking a revival of building. 
It asks the familiar question: “What are 
you going to do about it?” and answers: 


It is unavailing to point out that the report is a 
lot of rot or that the yellow press is always on the 
lookout for a sensation regardless of the facts. 
The effect on the public of this unwelcome publicity 
is almost as great as though it was based on in- 
disputable facts. It is idle to blame the commis- 
sion or the press. Mr. Lumberman, it is up to you 
to do something in a big way to establish yourself 
in the public confidence, to let the public know the 
truth about you and your business. You can no 
longer afford to assume the attitude of splendid 
isolation. Your relations with the public are too 
close for the public to remain in ignorance of the 
truth. It may cost you money and effort—and a 
lot of both—but the time has arrived for action. 
You must, in self-defense, initiate some sort of a 
campaign of educational publicity; you must do 
it on a big scale; and you must do it quickly. It 
will be worth all that it costs. 


Union Labor Resents the 
Secondary Boycott Ruling 


(THE most important labor decision since 
the Danbury Hatters’ case” is the de- 
scription given by a writer in The Economic 
World of the ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company against the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. In brief, 
the court by a divided bench overruled the 
lower courts which refused an injunction to 
the company. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
held that it was the purpose of the Clayton 
Act to legalize the secondary boycott “at 
least in so far as it rests on, or consists of, 
refusing to work for anyone who deals with 
the principal offender.” The Supreme Court 
holds otherwise. 

“Judicial usurpation” is one phrase used 
by the Weekly News Letter of the American 
Federation of Labor, which gives this sum- 
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ming up of the decision from the standpoint 
of the organized worker: 


In 1890 Congress passed the’Sherman anti-trust 
law. The first sentence in the first section declares: 

“Every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restra nt of 
trade or commerce among the several sta es, or 
with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be 

egal. 

a gf that time trade unionists asked that labor 
organizations be exempted, but were told that that 
was not necessary, as the bill spoke for i self. 

But the courts ruled otherwise. They read into 
the statute a meaning never intended.} 

In 1914 Congress specifically excluded labor 
from the act by its declaration “that the labor of a 
human being is not a commcdicy cr article cf 
commerce.” 

This was intended as a notification to the courts 
that Congress sees a difference between property 
and the labor of a human being. 

At its first opportunity (Duplex-Machinists’ 
case) the United States Supreme Court smashes 
that declaration and notifies the law-making body 
that labor is a commodity, Congress and the Presi- 
dent notwithstanding. 

Defenders of the decision say it “puts capital 
and labor on the same footing.” The ignorance 
(or is it cunning?) of these men is astounding. 

Labor is not a commodity because it cannot be 
separated from the human being. Labor is more 
than physical strength. It is a combination of 
this and mind, will, intellect, spirit—everything 
that makes a normal man. 


ae 


Labor, the organ of the railroad unions, 
is equally caustic. Here is one extract from 
an article on the decision: 


Six members of the United States Supreme 
Court, however, have decréed that the Clayton 
act, containing these provisions, is a “mere scrap 
of paper” and that Congress did not know its own 
mind when the labor exemptions from the trust 
laws were written into the Federal statutes. Six 
members of the Supreme Court place their inter- 
pretation of the law above that of their three 
associate justices, against the decisions of two 
lower courts, against the Senate and House in 
passing the measure, and against the President of 
the United States who approved and signed the 
bill containing these provisions. 


A warning to labor politicians to seek 
better guidance is contained in The New 
Republic’s discussion: 


The Duplex decision demonstrates anew labor's 
need for expert assistance. the American 
Federation of Labor had been equipped with 
hi ighly trained counsel, such a shabbily drawn piece 

legislation as the Clayton act could not have 
been put on the statute books—at least not with- 
out Mr. Gompers knowing that he was being 
offered a gold brick. ...We hope that Mr. 
Gompers’s recent consultations with Mr. Hoover 
and his engineers are significant of the recognition 
by the leaders of the A. F. of L. of the necessity 
for bringing the resources of science in every 
direction to labor’s cause. 


One labor leader, however, is quoted as 
saying: 


Direct action accomplished with radical leader- 
ship seems to be the only weapon by which labor 
can gain its rights, now that a reactionary Supreme 
Court has taken from organized labor its only 
moderate and sane method of action. 


The Iron Age is amazed that the Evening 
Post, of New York, should cite this as 
“evidence of the inevitable human reaction 
to the decision” and thus takes the editor of 
the Post to task: 


In other words, the Post comes to the astonishing 
conclusion that, the secondary boycott having 
been declared illegal, the natural reaction brings a 
conclusion that no moderate or sane method re- 
mains. The editor ignores the possibility of re- 
sorting to a campaign of education or other reason- 
able methods, and goes on to show how labor 
unions in England brought about the trades disputes 
act of 1906, conferring special privileges upon the 
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ADMINISTRATION 


pyres ans Cane Control 


A magazine edited for the man meeting the problems of business 
management. It discusses the serious facts upon an understanding 
of which effective business control must rest. It presents definite, 
practical methods of executive direction through the use of bed-rock 


facts and figures. 
no doubt as to their authority. 


Its contributors are men whose standing leaves 
You will value a magazine which 


presents, each month, articles such as the following selected from 


the February issue: 


Thomas DeWitt Cuyler 


Chairman of the Association 
of Railway Executives 
contributes *‘The Business Man and the Rail- 
road” in which he tells what the railroads have 
done for business since they came back to private 
control. 


Jason Rogers 
Publisher of the New York Globe 
describes ‘‘My Little Black Book” showing how 


all the financial transactions of a metropolitan 
newspaper can be recorded in a little book. 


Archer Wall Douglas 


Chairman of the Committee of Statistics and 
Standards of the are 4 of Commerce of 
The States 
is the author of *‘ The Study and Purpose of 
Statistics.’? He shows how to interpret statistics 
and to make them a safe guide in business 

activity. 


James O. McKinsey 


Of the Firm of Frazer and Torbet, 
Public Accountants 
describes ‘‘The Sales Budget.” His suggestions 
ire of practical value to every executive 


Other Articles (144 Pages in All)— 
Views and Reviews of Books 
Problems for the Business Executive 
Illustrative Charts and Forms 


Subscribe for This Magazine 


and see for yourself its business value. 
Get each month the sound _pucgestion and 
information it offers. Build a file of it as 
a permanent record of the most mature 
thought on administrative problems. 
Send the coupon below. 


SUDO ERATE 





The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Enter my subscription for ‘‘AD- 
MINISTRATION, The Journal 
of Business Analysis and Control” 
for one year (12 issues). Invoice 
for the subscription price, $5.00, 
will be sent me with the first 
copy. (Canadian subscription, 
$5.50; Foreign, $6.00.) 


Vame 
iddress....... 
Business Firm 
and Position... 


PULUERLCA TOUT 


John R. Commons 
Professor of Political Economy 
University of Wisconsin 
writes ‘‘A Cross Section of Industrial Control” 
after a visit to thirty business establishments, 
extending from Wisconsin to Maine, searching 
for successful experiments in labor management. 


Henry S. Dennison 
President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 


points out “*The Qualifications of a Good Ex- 
ecutive,” showing, by analogy, that they are 
the same as those of a good salesman. 


William O. Lichtner 
Of Thompson and Lichiner Company, Boston 
n ‘‘Job Analysis and the Pugle ee” er how 
to sel] job analysis to the employee— 
a harder man to sell than the 
employer. 
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Prepare Now 
for Pont Business 





Now—while things are a little dull—it is the time to prepare for 


bigger business. 


When business is normal competition will be keener, prices lower and 


profits smaller. 


The smaller the profit per sale the greater the necessity 


tor getting your production costs down where you can meet competition. 
To do this without lowering quality means cutting out all waste. 


In the average business more time and money are lost through 


improper handling methods than any other form of waste. 


Yet this 


costly leak is seldom discovered unless it is pointed out. 


Every time a product, or any part of it, is picked up, carried and put 
down the cost is increased. The handling cost keeps mounting all 


through the plant. 


It doesn’t stop untill the loading platform is reached. 


Whether you employ hand labor, push carts, or industrial trucks, half the 
time is spent in empty return trips which cost you as much as full loads. 


Mathews Conveyers speed up production and cut 
down handling costs. There are no empty return 
trips—no trucks to keep 1 inrepair. The entire hand- 
ling force is dispensed with. Gravity—free gravity— 
does all the work, sets the pace and keeps all hands 
busy. Your products move along in a steady stream 
from operation to operation, from floor to ‘floor, or 
direct to freight cars. Valuable floor space is saved; 
breakage, accidents and mistakes prevented. 

With the Mathews there is no expense for power. 
A man or two at each end of the conveyer to put 
the packages on and take them off is usually all 
that is necessary. All steel construction makes 
upkeep practically negligible. 


Mathews Conveyers are saving money in many 
different industries. Small installations pay for 
themselves in a few months; larger ones take pro- 
portionately longer. Mathews Conveyers come in 
portable or permanent units for light or heavy 
work. Compared with what they save, the cost is 
trifling. 

Now, while your orders are running light, is the 
ideal time to call in a Mathews engineer and learn 
from him how gravity and power units can solve 
your conveying problems and cut the cost of hand- 
ling from 30% to 70%. 


Write today for catalog. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 


148 Tenth Street, Ellwood City, Penna. 


Branch Factories: Toronto, Ontario—London, England 
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trade union. He then declares that what is needed 
is more legislation to establish clearly the status 
and rights of trade associations, whether of workers 
or of employers. 

The trouble is that there has been too much 
legislation, particularly in the way of attempting 
to grant special favors to labor unions. The 
amended anti-trust act, as interpreted by six of 
the nine justgces of the Supreme Court, promises 
to exercise wholesome restraint on labor unions, 
and if it also prevents illegal actions of employers, 
no one will have reasonable cause for complaint, 


The publications devoted to manufacturing 
find much comfort in the court’s ruling. The 
Manufacturers’ News of Chicago sees another 
argument for the enforced incorporation of 
labor unions. 


Every city in this country has been” handicapped 
for years by so-called secondary strikes and boy. 
cotts which, in some instances, especially in con- 
struction work, have led to costly strikes. Under 
the new order of things such labor disturbances 
will be reduced in number, but not until unions 
are compelled to incorporate and assume legal 
responsibility can the evil be eradicated completely. 
Sentiment to take labor out of the privileged class 
peculiarly its own is growing stronger every day, 
and the Supreme Court’s decision in the case under 
discussion will do much toward bringing about a 
clearer understanding of the difficulties under 
which American industry has been working in the 
past. 


The same conclusion is reached by the 
Michican Manufacturer, which says: 


The decision means that the labor unions are to 
be held accountable when they resort to strong- 
arm methods of this category. The next step 
must be the incorporaton of the unions so that they 
can be held to their contracts, just as in the case 
of employers. When that is done, there will be 
a irresponsible leadership among organized 
abor. 


So much the better is the view of the 
Manufacturers’ Record of the statement 
credited to Samuel Gompers and accusing 
the Supreme Court of the United States of 
“joining forces with the anti-union shop 
movement.” 


If it be true that the court joins forces with the 
anti-union movement, or, more truthfully, the 
open-shop movement, then there would seem to 
be further justification for the belief that the law 
in its last analysis is simply the will of the%people, 
for certain it is that the people of these}United 
States are frankly weary of the doctrine that all 
right thinking is to be found, and only to be found, 
in the councils of organized labor. 

Like Jeshurun of old, labor, during our period of 
national peril, waxed fat and kicked. The return 
to normal is inevitable. Special privilege cannot 
continue to exist under our American polity. 
The labor unions and their officials who seized upon 
the opportunity when our nation was at war to 
mulct industry may as well awaken to that fact, 
for fact it is. 


Changing Tariff Views 
Disturb the Textile Men 


HE NATION’S BUSINESS has already 

called attention to the shifting of the 
tariff lines which has made the Southern 
farmer an ardent protectionist and has led to 
a thing undreamed of a few years ago, a 
Southern Tariff Congress. The Textile 
World Journal gives the Northern manu- 
turers’ point of view and sees danger in the 
attitude of the international bankers: 


The historic position in opposition to high tariff 
once occupied by the farmers has been usurped by 
manufacturers of iron and steel, mineral oil prod- 

ucts, automobiles; and this group of manufacturers 
is led and aided in its advocacy of a low tariff, or no 
tariff, by the so-called international bankers. Of 
all the classes arrayed against adequate protection 
to domestic industry the international bankers seem, 
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Artistic -- Durable -- Harmonious 


por the same reason you select Certificate Bond for your 
Letterhead you should use it in your other business 
literature. It is tough and durable—stands the wear and 
tear. Its rich artistic appearance and crisp solid feeling add 
to the distinctiveness of your printed matter. The white 
and twelve rich colors give a great variety of choice in 


securing artistic color effects. 


But how can I print halftones 
on Certificate Bond?—you ask. 


By the Certificate Process, a 
simple method applied to the 
printer’s makeready which brings 
out every detail of the halftone on 
bond paper. 


The Certificate Process has been 
made available to employing print- 
ers for printing on Certificate Bond. 
Your printer fis almost certainly 
acquainted with this epochal de- 
velopment, but if he is not, com- 


CERTIFICA 
BOND 


plete instructions are instantly 
available tol[him without cost, 
on application to the Crocker- 
McElwain Company. 


When planning your next folder, 
broadside, loose-leaf catalog, or 
booklet, think of Certificate Bond. 
It costs less in sheet area than the 
better grades of catalog papers. 
Altho stronger and more durable, 
it weighs less and costs less to mail. 
It folds easily without the danger 
of tearing. 





commercial and artistic subjects, in black-and-white and 


l ‘“‘A Demonstration” shows beautiful halftone effects | 


four-color process. This portfolio will be sent free on request. 


CROCKER-MCELWAIN COMPANY, Race Street, HOLYOKE, MASss. 
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Who Is Absent? 


Who is tardy? 

How many workers in each department? 
How much time worked by each? 

Who is entitled to bonus? 


How does each employee’s total attendance 
time compare with the total of time 
reported on his jobs? 
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STROMBERG TIME RECORDERS 


will give you all of this data, accurately and impartially. They make each employee his own time- 
keeper. They contain no clockwork, and require no winding, oiling or daily correcting, as they are 
one of the Stromberg Electric Automatic Time System products. 


SOME TROUBLES ELIMINATED SOME ADVANTAGES GAINED 
No more winding or oiling. ¥ Uniform and accurate time. 
No more daily correcting. Greater durability and life. 
No more trouble from dirt or dust. Mechanism simple and powerful. 
No more trouble from vibration. Distinguish tardiness of all employees on all shifts. 
No more trouble from severe temperatures or bad atmospheric Automatically set to proper In and Out spaces. 

conditions. Print time on card inserted face forward. 

No more variation of time between recorders and clocks. Reduce clerical work in timekeeping department. 


No more repairing of delicate clock works. Insures employees’ absolute confidence in their time records. 
No more expensive maint ° Maintenance costs practically negligible. 


No more disgruntled employees quibbling over discrepancies in time. Fifteen years of satisfactory service behind equipment. 





We are manufacturers of complete time system apparatus, including Master Clocks, Job Time 
Recorders, Time Stamps, Secondary Clocks, Program Instruments, etc. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


(Methods Department) Jackson Boulevard and Wells St., Chicago 
Canada: Stromberg Time Recorder Co. of Canada, Ltd., 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





Secondary Clock Time Stamp Job Time Recorder _ Program Instrument. 
for indicating time. for mail, telegrams, etc. for production and cost purposes. for ringing bells or blowing whistles 
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at the moment, the most determined and dangerous. 
The opposition of importers, and theoretical free- 
traders was never dangerous, because it was ex- 

cted; it was the blow that comes from a recognized 
enemy and could always be parried. The opposition 
to adequate protection of international bankers is 
doubly dangerous because their interests and those 
of domestic manufacturers have always been con- 
sidered by the general public as identical. 

Between the high protectionist farmers, on the 
ene hand, and the low tariff steel manufacturers 
and bankers, on the other hand, stand a large group 
of manufacturers and farmers which desires only 
sufficient tariff protection to offset the difference 
between production cost in this and foreign coun- 
tries; it is with the latter class that the great 
majority of textile manufacturers are allied. The 
strength of the tariff case of this moderate class is 
found in its very reasonableness; it does not seek 
to close the doors to reasonable foreign competition; 
it does not attempt to exact abnormal profits 
through tariff exactions; neither does it, on the 
other hand, selfishly seek to build up a few industries 
at the expense of the many, nor attempt to make 
good its foreign ventures by destroying American 
agriculture and industry. 











| Log of Organized Business 





Board of Directors of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, some 
one asked: 

“What about the Twenty-third Street 
Viaduct ?” 

“Yes,” said someone else, “and what about 
the plaza of the new Union Station?” 

“And what about repaving South Main 
Street?” interjected a third. “That thing 
has been hanging fire for months.” 

And so the meeting resolved itself into a 
kind of complaint convention about things 
that ought to have been done and hadn't. 
Project after project was mentioned which 
had the backing of the Chamber, but which 
had hung fire because of obstructions either 
legal or selfish or due just to plain indolence. 
The upshot of it was that a slogan was 
adopted which has already proved to be some- 
thing more than an empty phrase. It was: 


A‘ A MEETING not long since of the 


“Get It Done.” 


From a great number of uncompleted proj- 
ects and somnolent campaigns, sixteen were 
selected for immediate attention, one of them 
a $5,000,000 proposition, and none small; 
and sixteen Get-It-Done committees were 
appointed to take charge of them. In no 
case was the individual or organization which 
had been identified with a project in the 
past supplanted. The Chamber just put its 
driving energy back of the others. The re- 
sult was that eighty organizations outside 
the Chamber were soon enlisted in the move- 
ment. City officials, women’s clubs and 
schoolboys got busy. The newspapers took 
it up with a page-one hurrah. The slogan 
became a shibboleth. It ran from lip to lip 
through Kansas City and soon an evangelical 
Get-it-done spirit permeated the whole town. 

Not only were organizations affected, but 
the spirit spread into business organizations, 
picked up ragged ends here, there and every- 
where, knit up the ravell’d sleave of business 
all the way from Grand Avenue to remote 
side streets, and put a little pep into every- 
body. 

Although the Chamber of Commerce stands 
in the vanguard of the movement, it is in 
reality a citizens’ campaign. F. C. Sharon, 
president of the Chamber, two days after the 
first suggestion was made, appointed a com- 
mittee to select a list of projects for im- 
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On the Basis of Facts 


The life of our coun- 
try is built around its 
Public Utilities. Our so- 
cial, industrial and Gov- 
ernment activities could 
not exist today without 
the continued operation 
of their indispensable 
services. 


That such services 
may be extended and 
developed to be of the 
greatest use to the great- 
est number, the Federal 
Government and prac- 
tically all the states have 
appointed Public Service 
Commissioners as per- 
manent tribunals to reg- 
ulate public utilities with 
fairness to all concerned. 


One Policy 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Facts as to the past 
and studies as to the fu- 
ture, the Bell Companies 
find are essential to the 
proper management and 
development of their 
business. This informa- 
tion is open to study by 
these Commissioners 
and through them by the 
public generally. 


The solution of the 
problem of building up 
and maintaining the 
public utilities, which is 
of the greatest impor- 
tance to the people of 
this country, is assured 
whenever all the facts 
are known and given 
their due weight. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC / 





RA WA 





BUREAU OF 
CANADIAN 
INFORMATION 


The Canadian Pacific 
Railway, through its 
Bureau of Canadian In- 
formation, will furnish 
you with the latest re- 
liable information on 
every phase of indus- 
trial and agricultural de- 
velopment in Canada. 
In the Reference Lib- 
raries maintained at 
Chicago, New York and 
Montreal, are complete 
data on natural re- 
sources, climate, labor, 
transportation, bus- 
iness openings, etc., in 
Canada. Additional 


data are constantly be- 


ing added. 


No charge or obligation 
attaches to this service. 
Business organizations are 
invited to make use of it. 


THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC RAILWAY 
DEPARTMENT OF 

COLONIZATION AND 

DEVELOPMENT 


Chicago 
165 E. Ontario St. 
Montreal. P, Q. 
335 Windsor Station 


New York 
1270 Broadway 




















mediate action, and other organizations were 
promptly enrolled. The full membership of 
the Club President’s Round Table, embracing 
thirty civic bodies, formed a nucleus. W. T. 
Grant, vice-president of the Business Men’s 
Association, who has taken a prominent part 
for several years in every big Kansas City 
campaign, was made general chairman of 
the Get-it-done campaign, and as this is 
written the movement is gaining fresh mo- 
mentum with every hour. 

Probably other Chambers may find it profi- 
table to take up some such campaign. Every 
one of them, probably, has important projects 
on hand which are being delayed from one 
motive or another, and there is hardly any 
city which will not profit from a general 
clean-up and livening-up. Business leaders 
will be surprised to find how quickly 
the public responds to the stimulus of an 
emphatic— 

“Get it done!” 


An Open Shop School 


HE Southwestern Open Shop Association, 

representing the cities which are on record 
for “The American Plan,” in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Arkansas and New Mexico, 
are conducting an open shop trade school in 
Dallas, Tex., to teach the building crafts. 
This is the first of three such schools to be 
conducted in that district. 

There is not only a housing ‘shortage, but 
a shortage of first-class building mechanics, 
particularly bricklayers, plasterers, cement 
finishers, and plumbers. The open shop 
school in Dallas has enrolled 20 students of 
bricklaying, and is teaching them, without 
charge, an occupation almost as old as 
human endeavor. Here is a trade but little 
affected by modern industrial methods. It 
is still dependent on the skilled hand and 
trained eye of the individual. 

It is expected to turn out first-class me- 
chanics in nine months by a system of inten- 
sive training. The open shop school has 
both day and night classes. 


Distributon Department Gets Going 
EDUCTION of distribution costs and 


the working out of improved methods 

of distribution will be two of the most im- 
portant aims of the new Department of 
Domestic Distribution of the National Cham- 
ber which has just begun to function. 

“More practical and sensible methods by 
which we as a nation could distribute our 
products will bring about a reduction of the 
price of commodities,” according to Alvin 
E. Dodd, manager of the new department, 
formerly director of the Retail Research 
Association, of New York. 

Mr. Dodd outlined the following important 
problems which will be taken up by his de- 
partment: 


Analyzing and reporting on activities of Trade 
Associations at present in the field of Distribution. 

Developing contacts and office methods and ma- 
chinery for giving a service of information to 
Chamber of Commerce members and to others ask- 
ing for information and suggestions. 

Cooperating with Trade Associations in outlining 
educational campaigns, disseminating a_ better 
knowledge of the problems and economics of dis- 
tribution to the general public and to those within 
the field of distribution. 

Suggestions to Trade Associations and business 
bodies toward bettering the ethics and trade prac- 
tices in the distribution field. 

Analysis of and cooperating with schools, colleges, 
and universities having courses in business admin- 
istration, etc. 

Analyzing the requirements of the distribution 
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field for facts and trade statistics which could be 
reasonably collected and given wide distribution by 
government agencies. _ ee 

Analyzing and reporting on the costs of distribu- 
tion in various trades, both by types of expense and 
by actual expense. saree ‘ 

Developing and coordinating suggestions with 
regard to taxation as affecting the Distribution 

eld. 

: Analyzing methods of Distribution followed by all 
the important industrial groups covered by the 
division, and contributing data as a definite attempt 
at clarifying and making more efficient our processes 
of Distribution. 

Developing methods and outlining procedure and 
principles which should guide the Chamber of 
Commerce in securing a representative opinion on 
matters before any part of the Government and 
relating, directly or indirectly, to business within 
the field of distribution. 


Studying Unrest 


AUSES of unrest in this country have 

been studied by a committee on American 
ideals of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States since its appointment at the 
last annual convention. ‘The facts disclosed 
by the survey reveal the need of education on 
fundamental American institutions. Similar 
committees in many communities are at work 
along the same lines, and it is the desire of 
president Joseph H. Defrees that every mem- 
ber organization take up the work. The 
Committee of the National Chamber will 
place its information at the disposal of other 
similar bodies, and will cooperate with them 
by serving as a clearing house for facts 
and suggestions. 


Civic Work Progressing 


(THE Civic Development Department of 
the National Chamber has made consider- 
able progress in organization since it began 
to function about the first of the year. The 
first work of its Housing and City Planning 
Bureau was to hold a national housing con- 
ference in connection with the National 
Councillors Meeting on January 27 and 28. 
The story of this conference is told on other 
pages. Assisting the manager of the depart- 
ment is S. G. Lindholm, who has charge of 
housing surveys and the compiling of infor- 
mation. 

Other work definitely in mind for the de- 
partment covers immigration and citizenship 
and education, in preparation for which care- 
ful studies are being made. Dorsey Hyde, 
Jr., the assistant manager, is aiding in these 
and is in addition Chief of the Bureau of 
National Civics, to which come questions 
having to do with federal government activ- 
ities. 


Survey of Housing Companies 


ELIEF on the part of prospective buyers 
that the high costs of houses can not 
be maintained in a falling market is given as 
one of the main reasons why housing com- 
panies have encountered difficulty in trying 
to dispose of new houses during the past six 
months, according to information gathered 
by the Civic Development Department of 
the National Chamber. This department has 
just completed a survey of more than two 
hundred local chambers of commerce inter- 
ested in stimulating house building for the 
purpose of finding out their plan of opera- 
tion, and the difficulties they are meeting 
with in their effort to build more houses. 
The “slack” in employment is another 
reason attributed by these housing companies, 
which are sponsored by local chambers of 
commerce, for the slump in the real estate 
market. The survey shows that some of 


these companies are willing to sell imme- 
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“‘Like the threads of a giant web 
ALL AMERICA CABLES 


radiate out from New 


York 


commercially enmeshing Central 


and South America.” 





JOHN L. MERRILL, 
Main Cable Office 
89 Broad Street, New 


ALL AMERICA CABLES 








Pres. 


York 


ATLANTIC 


OCEAN 





LIMA, PERU 
Old Before the Pilgrims Sailed 


Founded in 1535 by Pizarro, when he was 
looting the treasures of the ancient Inca 
civilization, Lima has ever since supplied 
the world from the rich treasures of the 
surrounding mines and fertile fields. 


The opening of the Panama Canal has cut 
in quarter the sailing time to this rich 
country with its immense copper and other 
mineral deposits, its wonderful cottons and 
wools, its sugar and rubber. And side by 
side with the Canal has been the Att Am- 
ERICA CABLES in developing the commerce 
of Peru, with the United States and most 
every other country of the Americas. 


ALL AMERICA CABLES link together the prin- 
cipal cities of the Western Hemisphere giving the 
greatest freedom and ease to the rapid exchange of 
busines; and social me-sages. It is the only direct 
and only American owned means of cable communi- 
cation. 


To insure rapid, direct and accurate handling of 

your cables to Peru and all other points in Central 

and South America, mark them “VIA ALL 
AMERICA.” 
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National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Disinterested 
Investment Service 


Those actively engaged in the 
conduct of 1 affairs must 
necessarily devote a great deal 
of study to basic industrial and 
financial conditions. They often 
find it difficult to keep thorough- 
ly informed regarding day to day 
features of many different classes 
of investments. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in New York through its Bond De- 
partment offers to its friends the 
benefit of extensive experience 
and close studies of investment 
values. It is equipped to handle 
this class of business for them 
efficiently in all domestic and 
foreign financial centers. 


Our advice and assistance in 
the purchase of securities are 
impartial and disinterested. 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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diately at a sacrifice, others anticipate only a 
temporary slump, and are holding the houses 
or renting them awaiting sales. 

The survey shows that fifty-seven housing 
and financing companies started or com- 
pleted the building of 5,714 houses, and made 
plans for building 1,000 more. In fifty other 
cities no housing companies have been created, 
but in many of them the local chamber 
of commerce has in various ways encouraged 
and facilitated private building. The paid-up 
capital of the forty-eight companies returning 
figures on the subject amounts to $11,863,- 
141.50. 


Public Utilities Referendum 






































SERIES of recommendations looking to 
improvement of the situation of the 
country’s street railways has been advanced 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. These proposals are made by the 
Chamber, as the result of a referendum vote 
of the organizations making up the Cham- 
ber’s membership on the report of a special 
committee that spent considerable time study- 
ing the subject. 
The recommendations of the Chamber are 
as follows: 


1. Existing traction facilities should be conserved. 

2. The attitude now taken towards street railway 
problems should be based on the present and future 
needs of the community. 

3. The attitude which is taken towards street 
railway problems should contemplate private 
ownership and operation. 

4. Regulation should everywhere be instituted 
that will follow promptly changes in the situation of 
the companies rendering services of local transpor- 
tation. 

5. Provision should be made against the conse- 
quences of unfair competition. 

6. All burdens unrelated to the service performed 
should be removed from street railways. 

7. Official responsibility should be definitely fixed 
for the application of regulation. 

8. Each company should seek to have available _ 
for the public at all times the facts as to the results 
of operation and should have resident responsible 
executives wholly conversant with local require- 
ments. 


These members of the Committee signed 
the report: 


Lewis E. Pierson, chairman, board of directors 
Irving National Bank, New York; Henry G. Brad- 
lee, president, Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass.; 
Arthur A. Brady, president, Union Traction Com- 
pany, Anderson, Indiana; F. B. DeBerard, director 
of research, Merchants’ Association, New York; 
E. K. Hall, vice-president, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York; Albert W. Harris, presi- 
dent, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl.; 
Charles L. Harrison, president, Sinking Fund 
Trustees, City of Cincinnati, Bank Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; J. W. Lieb, vice-president, New York 
Edison Company, New York; H. L. McCune, of the 
firm of McCune, Caldwell & Downing, Kansas City, 
Mo.; P. N. Myers, president St. Paul Association of 
Public and Business Affairs, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
John W. Van Allen, of the firm of Wilcox and Van 
Allen, Buffalo, New York. 


“George” Dies of Broken Back 


EORGE was buried at the annual meet- 
ing of the St. Paul (Minn.) Association. 
George, as everybody knows, is passing the 
buck in personified form. If anybody in the 
St. Paul Association wants to pass the buck 
now, he will be suggesting that a corpse do 
it—whatever is to be done. For the conclud- 
ing number of the elaborate entertainment 
in St. Paul came when a hearse drawn by 
two forlorn horses passed across the stage 
of the Auditorium, accompanied by a group 
of Town Criers, members of the Advertising 
Club; and they informed the audience that 
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George had died of a broken back, after 
years of faithful service. 

Now the nineteen organizations compris- 
ing the St. Paul Association must do it them- 
selves. George is dead, and has been in- 
terred where disinterment is impossible. 


Labor Comes In 


WENTY-TWO local labor unions be- 

longing to the Central Labor Union of 
the Tri-Cities in Alabama have decided to 
take memberships in the Florence, Alabama, 
Chamber of Commerce. This is a striking 
illustration of the harmony prevailing be- 
tween labor and capital in that district. The 
union workers have announced their inten- 
tion, after joining the Chamber of Commerce, 
of uniting with other organizations devoted 
to civic development. 


Arbitration Agreements 
ARBITRATION agreements for the set- 


tlement of commercial disputes have now 
been effected by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States with the Bolsa De 
Comercio of Buenos Aires, the Camara de 
Comercio of Montevideo, the Camara de 
Comercio y Agricultura of Guayaquil and 
the Asociacion de Comercio of Panama. 

A tentative agreement, amendment of which 
is now under consideration, has been entered 
into with the Asociacao Commercial of 
Rio de Janeiro. Selection of the arbitration 
committees and lists of official arbitrators 
under all of these agreements has not yet 
been effected. 

Under the agreement with the Bolsa de 
Comercio of Buenos Aires, four cases are 
recorded as having gone to formal arbitra- 
tion, two in this country and two in Argen- 
tina. Two cases are now pending, one of 
which will be arbitrated in New York, and 
the other in Buenos Aires. In the former 
case, the amount involved is approximately 
$100,000. 

As recourse is had to formal arbitration 
only where the parties themselves fail to 
make an adjustment, there is no record of 
the number of cases that have been satisfac- 
torily settled without coming to the attention 
of either the National Chamber in the United 
States or the Bolsa de Comercio. 


Chinese Visitors 
THE National Chamber had the pleasure 


recently of entertaining a commission from 
China, representing the Shanghai Silk Cocoon 
Guild, the Shanghai Tsatlee Silk Guild, and 
the Shantung Tussah Silk Guild. This com- 
mission is touring the United States for the 
purpose of securing first-hand information 
concerning the needs of American buyers of 
silk. The commission held a brief confer- 
ence with the Board of Directors which was 
in conference at the time of its visit. 


Ask Aid for Chinese 
T THE direction of the Board of Di- 


rectors, an appeal has been sent out 
by the National Chamber for money to alle- 
viate the suffering in China. This appeal 
calls attention of the membership of the Na- 
tional Chamber to the calamity that has 
overtaken forty-five million persons in the 
north of China, where famine in the early 
Stages of a rapidly spreading disaster is cost- 
ing the lives of ten thousand inhabitants a 
day. 

National Chamber Activities 


PRESIDENT Joseph H. Defrees was 

authorized by the Board of Directors to 
appoint a committee to study the subject of 
a national forest policy with a view to the 
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BUSINESS REVOLVES 


AROUND THESE BANKS 


ATL 


Chicago is the center of the country’s greatest 
activity. Various and indispensable are her con- 
tributions to the wealth and enterprise of the 


nation. 


As varied as are this city’s activities so are the 


The Continental and 
Commercial Banks 


We invite you to communicate or consult with- 
us in all matters of commercial and foreign 


banking, savings, trusts, investment securities, 


trade information. 





The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Invested Capital over 55 Million Dollars 
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New England contributes 
to the world’s table 


In Colonial days, when codfish was legal tender for 
the payment of debt, New England laid the founda- 
tion for a sea-food trade even then extending overseas. 
That trade has expanded steadily. Hundreds of tons 
of fish and fish preparations are now shipped each 
week to foreign and domestic markets. Boston is the 
largest fishing port in the country, with Gloucester 
pressing for a close second. 


New England’s contribution to the nation’s table 
also includes shipments of cereals, grain products, 
fruits and vegetables. This territory raises more field 
corn to the acre than the Middle Western States. 
Fine-textured berries, apples, potatoes and onions 
from the many well-favored localities are in strong 
demand in nearby and distant cities. 


The National Shawmut Bank has been participating 
actively in the upbuilding of New England food in- 
dustries for more than 85 years. We are firmly estab- 
lished in the confidence of these industries—well situ- 
ated to act as an intermediary in any transaction in 
which we can be of service. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Resources far exceed $200,000,000 
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presentation of the question at the next an- 
nual meeting. 

Other important matters approved by the 
Board were: 

That the ninth annual meeting to be held 
at Atlantic City, April 27, 28 and 29, consider 
the proposition that a separate bureau or 
department of Foreign Commerce be estab- 
lished by the Federal Government. 

The appointment of a committee on busi- 
ness ethics to report to the Board of Dj- 
rectors a code of ethics for the conduct of 
business. 

That a committee be appointed on the 
metric system to make a study of the sub- 
ject and report to the Board of Directors 
its recommendation thereon at an early date. 

That President Defrees appoint three 
American delegates to the next annual meet- 
ing of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce to be held in London, England, in June, 
1921, and such alternates as may be necessary 
to fill any vacancy which may occur in the 
American delegation. 

That the report of the Committee on Bud- 
get and Efficiency of Reclassification and 
Related Personnel Problem of the Federal 
Civil Service be submitted to a referendum 
vote of the membership of the Chamber. 

That the Fabricated Production Depart- 
ment of the National Chamber gather all 
the information possible from employers as 
to savings plans which they may have in 
effect for their employees, and the method of 
investing this money for the employees, and 
that such information, in as concise form as 
possible, be submitted to the Chamber’s mem- 
bership at large for its information. The 
Department was also instructed to investigate 
group insurance, particularly as it applies 
to industries, and report to the Board thereon. 


Hamilton and Housing 


A T a time when the housing shortage is 
44 in the forefront of public thought, it is 
interesting to learn that during 1920, 222 
new homes were built in Hamilton, Ohio, at 
a cost of $905,413. 

This information comes on a post card 
from the Hamilton Chamber of Commerce 
which has recently been reorganized with 
more than 900 members. The Chamber re- 
ports also five miles of new asphalt streets, 
14%4 miles of new sewers, a $500,000 bond 
issue for an electric plant, a $200,000 bond 
issue for physical development in the city 
schools, and a $390,000 bond issue for a new 
bridge. These issues were voted during the 
year. A comprehensive city plan was drawn 
up. These are outstanding facts from a 
post card packed with meaty information. 


Mexico-American Scholarships 


TWENTY colleges and universities in the 
United States have offered free tuition 
or scholarship to Mexican youths. Amer- 
ican business men have taken steps to 
encourage an interchange of scholarships be- 
tween this country and the neighboring Re- 
public to the south. William A. Peairs, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, credited by many with 
being the father of the idea, talked about it 
recently at a meeting of the Foreign Trade 
Bureau of the Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce. Two firms in that city, his own and 
the Waterbury Chemical Company, are 
backing the plan. Mr. Peairs travels about 
constantly preaching his idea to business men 
elsewhere. 

This is one of the most interesting of 
the plans presented for stimulating better 
understanding and better feeling between 
this country and Mexico. 
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an- A British Chamber Here 
the | HE British Empire Chamber of Com- 
merce in America was organized recently 
eld in New York City. Representatives of 122 
des ; British firms with offices in the United States, 
or were present. The purpose of the organiza- . 
oh: tion is to encourage closer commercial rela- i 
tionships. Among the speakers were: Sir i 
ni: Algernon Firth, vice-president of the Associa- fi 
Di tion of British Chambers of Commerce ; bs 
éé Mark Sheldon, Australian high commis- | i 
f sioner; Colonel John A. Cooper, director i 
the i of the Canadian Bureau of Information; i 
ub: Gerald Campbell, British consul general and i 
wn J. Joyce Broderick, counselor of the British i 
ate. embassy. i. 
ree Oil, Not Gold, in this El Dorado i 
<a HEN a ten-thousand-barrel oil well i 
ah was recently brought in at El Dorado, i 
ary Arkansas, the population of the town jumped tt 
the from five to ten thousand almost overnight. ii 
Providing shelter for this big increase in t 
ai population presented a serious problem to 
and the local authorities. 
cal Fortunately, El Dorado has a new but 
wah enterprising chamber of commerce.. When q 
the oil boom struck town, this organization i 
rt- came to the rescue of the local officials by i 


all opening up a new bureau to take care of the 
great rush of people who were attracted to 


i} 





re the town by the oil boom. The hotels soon 
of became overcrowded, and the Chamber of 
und Commerce had to call upon the owners of 
“6 private residences to take in roomers. By 


m- - re up in this fashion ng El say 
ne mies © soils gaa fe ARE YOU 

lies Hebrews Take to Farming 

a LARGE number of sae immigrants REPRE SENTED FINANCIALLY 


now coming into the United States as 


‘ part of the present great influx of immigrants IN PHI | ADE I PHIA 
AS are being placed on farms rather than in 





1S the highly populated cities of the. Eastern 
222 States. The Hebrew Immigrant Aid and f ee : ‘ b ' 
at Sheltering Society is the organization direct- J yours 1s an important, growing Dusiness, 
ing the movement of placing incoming He- Nee RI Sy : : ‘ 

ard brews on the farms and in rural sections of one W hich 1S reaching out for larger markets 
oa the country. Even in some instances work at home and abroad, it 1s very likely that you 
"it is found for these aliens before they have : : 
re- passed through the Government’s barrage and can advantageously maintain a bank connec- 
ets, inspection at Ellis Island. : ‘ 51: ; : , ; 
- A complete system of tending over and tion 1n Philadelphia — the third city of the 
on watching these immigrants as they leave the Pd ae : 
“ity Island and until they reach their destination U nited States, a great port, and a manufac- 
pie ieee. Caete has been’ worked. ont. Bye turing, commercial, and banking center of 
the Society, agents being at every transfer point Fo el 
ie “ dispatch further these future citizens of the first importance. 
. America. 

The “Uncle Joe” Secretary When it comes to the choice of a Philadel- 

RANK WIGGINS, who is believed to * 5 or : 

the * be the dean of commercial secretaries phia bank tor your account you need look 
a: in the United States, has just begun serving no further than the city’s largest bank and 
er- his “silver anniversary’ year as_ secretary ee 
to of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. one of its oldest— 
be- Although elected secretary twenty-five consec- 
Re- utive times, this does not represent his entire 
of service with that organization. He first be- THE 


“ith came associated with the Los Angeles Cham- 

t it ber in 1890, and consequently this is his PH] | DE PHI] 
ade thirty-first year of continuous community 

m- , service. 

——. NATIONAL 
are : THROUGH ERROR, our February issue 


out stated incorrectly that the price of the 
nen Heavy Duty Autocar, 120-inch wheelbase, 
is $2,400. ‘This price should be $4,350. 





of The Autocar Company is now manufac- 
‘ter turing Heavy Duty chasses in two models— PHILADELPHIA; PA. 
een the 120-inch wheelbase, price $4,350; and 





the 156-inch wheelbase, price $4,500. 
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at Kansas City. Seven months from signing of 
construction contract to full occupancy of build- 
ing. 669,000 square feet of floor. 


N. Maz_Dunning, Architect, Chicago. 





“Wells Built” for the National Cloak & Suit Co. 
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You Can Trust 
Wells Brothers 


to handle your building 
construction economically, 
speedily and well. 


SK for record of repeat orders for 

buildings—best proof of owner 

satisfaction and of the service you 
will get. 


Wells Brothers Construction Co. 


Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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A Tariff for Export Protection 


The American manufacturer is seeing the 
tariff in a new light. With his growing 
interest in foreign trade, he is anxious for 
a measure that shall be an effective means 
of getting our products into other lands. 
Here is a timely article on this new point 
of view by a careful student of our export 
problems. 


N THE FUTURE the United States 

tariff should not be simply a domestic 
question, that is, only for the purpose of 
keeping imports out of the United States; 
it should also be used as a weapon or tool 
for getting more liberal treatment in foreign 
countries for the export products of the 
United States. 

Last spring a delegation of automobile 
makers came to Washington and called on 
Congressman Fordney of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The delegation said to him: “We are 
coming here to recommend on behalf of 
automobile manufacturers of the United 
States that the United States tariff on auto- 
mobiles be reduced.” 

Mr. Fordney has been regarded as sort 
of a “high priest” of protection and he 
looked at them as if they were out of their 
senses. It was incredible that American 
manufacturers would come down here and 
say, “We recommend to your Committee that 
you reduce the United States customs duties 
on our product.” They explained that they 
had a reason for making that recommenda- 
tion. The French had recently changed 
their duties to a higher tariff on automobiles 
than had prevailed before the war and in 
fixing the new duties, which were disad- 
vantageous to our export trade, the French 
adopted the same rates as in the United 
States tariff. The automobile manufacturers 
were afraid that other countries would 
follow suit and would impose the same high 
rates of duty on automobiles in other coun- 
tries as were imposed on automobiles im- 
ported here. The automobile manufacturers 
put the argument this way: ‘““We can go out 
in the open markets of the world and com- 
pete successfully and there is no reason for 
us to have a customs tariff in our country 
which will exclude the imports of foreign 
manufacturers.” 

It is not only the automobile manufacturers 
who are urging that same thing. The can- 
ners of the United States have been practi- 
cally barred from our Latin-American mar- 
kets by high duties. When the tarifts were 
imposed they meant to those countries tariffs 
on imports of paté de foie gras, truffles, 
maraschino cherries and the like, but the du- 
ties apply not only to those fancy articles 
but to all kinds of canned goods. ‘The re- 
sult is that our canned goods—plain food 
products—are ruled out of those countries. 

The canners, through their national and 
state associations, have been waging a cam- 
paign to get these duties in the foreign coun- 
tries reduced. In the tariff hearings they 
recommended to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that in framing the next tariff of the 
United States they frame it with a view to 
using it as a tool to get favorable treatment 
for exports of American canned goods to 
foreign countries. 

That line of thought has started in many 
quarters. There are many manufacturers 
today who do not fear competition in the 
domestic market and who are much interested 
in the export possibilities. Some manufac- 
turers attach more importance to the export 
than to the domestic markets. Recently in 
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The original VICTOR plart 
and one of the present buildings 


alizing the Factory 
of TOMORROW 


HIS period of dullness offers an excellent 

opportunity to build that new manufacturing 
plant. The adverse conditions which made building 
costs excessively high are passing rapidly. Pro- 
ducers of building materials are offering con- 
cessions to attract immediate business. Labor is 
plentiful and more efficient. 


PLAN YOUR BUILDING NOW. With plans 
completed, you can take advantage instantly of 
opportunities to place contracts for materials and 
construction at reasonable prices. The most favor- 
able prices may be lost unless plans are started 
immediately. 


For forty years we have been designing and 
supervising enduring industrial plants, planned 
with features that look beyond the needs of the 
present day. Factories we designed more than a 
generation ago are now competing strongly against 
plants of much later origin. Some of our clients 

Any or all of the fol. Were Struggling pioneers when we were first re- 
lowing booklets will be tained; careful planning of the original plant un- 
officials upon request: doubtedly contributed to their later success. 
Commercial Buildings 


and Industrial Plants Typical of numerous instances where our service to 
Super-Span Saw-Tooth clients has been continuous for many years is The Victor 
Construction Talking Machine Co. of Camden, N. J. Over twenty years 
“Quick-up” Standard- ago we received our first order from this concern. Every 
ized Buildings factory building erected since has been of our design and 
Insti poy oto ny ches built under our supervision; over forty repeat orders from 
Modern Industrial one client. In these buildings we introduced innova- 
Housing tions of design that have been widely adopted elsewhere. 


THE BALLINGER COMPANY 


Successor to 


BALLINGER & PERROT 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
319 South Broad Street 1328 Broadway 
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Len” 


WIEMEREAMKG WORKS, 


"WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY _ 





SMES it x 





MAKERS OF 


Complete Air Brake Appara- 
tus for all Classes of Steam 
and Electric Railway Service. 


Friction Draft Gear for Steam 
Road Service. 


Automatic Car-Air, and Car- 
Air and Electric Couplers for 
Electric Railways. 


Pneumatic and Electro-Pneu- 

matic Train Signal Equip- 

ment for Steam and Electric 
Railway Service. 


Steam-Driven, Motor-Driven, 
Belt-Driven and Gas-Driven 
Stationary and Portable Air 
Compressors, Governors and 
Accessories for Industrial 
Service. 


Air Storage Reservoirs. 


Stationary and Portable Test 
Racks for Air Brake Equip- 
ment and Devices. 


Air Brake Pipe Fittings. 


Leather and Composition 
Gaskets and Brake Cylinder 
Packing Cups. 


New York 
San Francisco 





That “Panting” Sound 
From the Locomotive 


HENCE does it issue and what does it signify 
that strong, rugged, rhythmical “Throb-throb; 
throb-throb” of the locomotive at rest? 


The great Iron Monster is actually “getting its breath.” 


The sound comes from the Air Compressor which 
occupies a little niche to itself on the running board and 
is to the locomotive what lungs are to man. It functions 
automatically to “breathe in,” compress and store a 
sufficient supply of air to insure efficient operation of the 
brakes which stop the train. 


The powerful Brake Mechanism which “feeds” on the 
pressure built up by the Compressor is hidden away under 
the train and consequently escapes the limelight of public 
observation, yet it is this same unassuming Mechanism 
that controls the train and makes it possible to operate 
Railroads under modern conditions of high speed and 
heavy tonnage. 


To hear the throbbing of the Compressor on the loco- 
motive is to think of Westinghouse Air Brakes and to 
visualize the impetus they have given to the development 
of commerce and industry by contributing to the broad 
growth and expansion of Steam and Electric Railway 
facilities. 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


General Office and Works, Wilmerding, Pa. 
‘*Fourteen Miles East of Pittsburgh”’ 
Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh 


Branch Factories: St. Louis, Mo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
England, France, Italy, Germany, Russia and Australia 
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Chicago 
St. Louis 
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Water Cooler 
Saves Ice 


gerne two illustrations show graph- 
ically why ice lasts longer in Jewett 
square type water coolers than in an ordi- 
nary round type. Breaking ice into small 
pieces, as is necessary to pack a round 
cooler, multiplies the surface exposed to 
the air and makes it melt many times 
faster than when it is in one complete, 
solid cake. 


With the Jewett you not only save the 
time required to chop up tie ice, but it 
does not require refilling twice a day. 
The walls are insulated wits pure cork 
114 inches thick, which further reduce 
the ice bills atleast 25%. Wita ordinary 
coolers the ice and labor wasted soon 
cost more than the cooler itself. 


Jewett Water Coolers 
are Sold Direct 


This is another advantage in buying the 
Jewett. You are saved the dealer’s profit. Any 
handy man can install it, and since it connects 
with your reg- 
ular water 
supply sys- Ny, 
tem, it can be wy 
used in winter (Ae 
without ice. 

In a few months 
summer, withits en- 
ergy-sapping, swel- 
tering heat, will be 
making inroads on 
your production. 

Now is the time 
to install a drink- 
ing water system 
to help offset this 
slump. An _investiga- 
tion will prove that the 
Jewett is not only the 
proper cooler for you to 
purchase, but the most 
economical. 








Size No. 1— 
$58. 50 Ibs. 
Capacity. 

Size No. 2— 
$75. 100 Ibs. 
Capacity. 

Write for descriptive 


folder. 


The Jewett Refrigerator Company 
Established in 1849 
25 Chandler Street 


JEWETT 


SQUARE WATER COOLER 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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a meeting of the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association there was a little ex- 
perience meeting on the question, “How much 
of Your Product Goes Abroad?” There 
were several manufacturers in the room who 
reported that more than 50 per cent of their 
products went into foreign trade. There 
was one—a machinery manufacturer—who 
reported that seventy-odd per cent of his 
product went abroad. 

When American industry, or any industry, 
finds itself in that position, where its export 
market is of so much importance, the home 
tariff becomes to the manufacturer not a 
mere issue of protecting his domestic market; 
he wants to see to it that our tariff is so 
liberalized that we have something to offer 
foreign countries to induce them to keep 
liberal or get liberal in their treatment of 
our exports. 

In France we are discriminated against 
under the customs tariff. There are com- 
paratively few articles on which we get the 
same treatment as England, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Italy. On some articles we pay 
double the duties paid by the other countries. 
The United States Government has protested 
to the French Government against the situa- 
tion. Our Government says, “We treat 
your imports under the United States tariff 
just the same as the imports from other 
countries. We discriminate against nobody. 
The same duties apply to you as to the other 
man and we are entitled to that same treat- 
ment in France.” ‘The French Commissioner 
General of Customs has answered to that: 
“We are not interested in the fact that you 
treat our products the same as those of any 
one else. The thing that we are interested 
in is that on two-thirds of the characteristic 
exports from France you impose high cus- 
toms duties. You keep us out of your mar- 
kets by that tariff.” 

Now if we seek liberal treatment abroad— 
and as I see it, that is one of the things that 
we all want—-we want to see as wide a range 
of favorable markets abroad for our exports 
as we can get; we cannot pursue a policy 
in the United States of entirely excluding 
from our market the important lines of mer- 
chandise from the very countries where we 
are trying to place our exports. 

In the last meeting of the Foreign Com- 
merce Department Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
there was read to the committee a resolu- 
tion submitted by an important State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The resolution said in 
effect: “We view with great alarm the in- 
crease of imports into the United States.” 
It also said that such imports constituted a 
menace to the manufacturers of the United 
States. The exporter’s quick reaction on 
that point is likely to be: “That is not the 
attitude to take. We do not want to ex- 
clude the foreign manufacturers from Amer- 
ica; we went to look out to see we do not 
queer our export trade by the measures we 
take.” 

There is another argument and that is that 
we are now a creditor nation. We have 
owing to us a floating debt of some three 
and one half billion dollars and a funded 
debt much larger than that. The argument 
runs that if these countries are going to pay 
us what they owe us, they must have some 
outlet for their merchandise. I think there 
is some force to it, but I do not favor the 
view taken in some quarters that we should 
sacrifice our market in order to enable those 
people to catch up through our market. The 
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Will Your Coat Room 
Bear Inspection? 


You are justly proud of your office 
and factory. But is your coat 
room equally up-to-date? Are the 
workers’ garments hanging on open 
racks, exposed to dust, contagion 
and petty thefts—or have you pro- 
vided each one with an individual 
steel locker? 





Possess many points of superiority that 
make them the choice of discriminating 
buyers. Made of smooth sheet steel 
with welded joints and richiy enameled. 
Multiple locking device operates with one 
turn of the key. Adjustable legs. Fire, 
rust and theft-proof. Easily installed. 
The reasonable first cost is the only cost. 


Send for Booklet 


It illustrates and describes all styles 
of MEDART Steel Lockers for offices, 
factories, stores, clubs, schools and 
gymnasiums. Inform yourself. Get 
the facts. Clip and mail the coupon 
below to our nearest office. We also 
make Steel Shelving, Racks and Bins 
for storage, stock-room or office. State 
if interested. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 


New York San Francisco 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. Rialto Bldg. 

| Fred Medart Mfg. Co. | 

(Address our nearest office) 

| Please send your free booklet describing [ 
Medart Steel Lockers. We employ about 

| gkenenerds people. l 
Prices - PRGROs ook a ccccksdccandaoceséudbnne ae 

| AGO cc cada cinktatetvenciguaeee pare 
Attention Mens 0 ccnnccucsecianccucsnmeane 

| We are interested in Steel Shelving, Racks, 
DNB Sa dic ictedenndages cine (Please check) 
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REVOLVATOR 


US PAT 


Simplified Piling 


Unused storage space does not appear in 
Revolvator-equipped warehouses and 
storerooms. The areas “up above,’ in- 
accessible to manual piling, are used. 


A REVOLVATOR can be moved from 
place to place—it is instantly available 
for service anywhere. 





The revolvable base (an exclusive fea- 
ture) permits loading from any side with- 
out changing floor base or general position 
of machine—load can be raised to desired 
height and swung toward pile. 


Styles, heights, 
and capacities to 
meet piling re- 
quirement in any 
industry or busi- 
ness, be it barrels, 
bales, boxes, or 
other articles. 
Hand, motor, and 
combination hand 
or motor types 
with revolvable, 
non - revolvable, 
and open-end | © 
types. We also © 
make barrel racks | 
in various heights 
and capacities. 





May we help you solve a piling problem? 
Send for Bulletin No. N-59. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


312 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 








big argument, as I see it, is the getting of 
liberal treatment abroad. 

In Europe, Germany was for years the 
pacemaker in international trade policy. 
Germany framed her tariff from this point 
of view: “What does this tariff offer us in 
the way of trading possibilities to get favor- 
able treatment for our imports into foreign 
countries?” The German tariff was drawn 
up, not hastily, but by a commission of ex- 
perts on which the business men of Germany 
and the great trade associations were repre- 
sented. Every single item was scanned from 
the standpoint of whether it was a good 
thing for the foreign trade policy and trade 
possibilities with other countries. 


How France Does It 
[ FRANCE they have a two-column tariff, 


a maximum and minimum. The maximum 
is that for the country with which they have 
no commercial treaty. The minimum is the 
limit of concession. The maximum schedule 
is of comparatively high rates and corresponds 
to our general tariff. The minimum offers 
the limit of concessions which they will allow. 

The German system is in the beginning a 
one-column tariff, and they go to every 
country in the world and say, “Here is our 
tariff but we can make concessions.” In the 
German foreign office they may have a mini- 
mum tariff schedule but they do not give it 
out. 

Our Tariff Commission has been urging 
that the United States have a policy of equal- 
ity of treatment. That is substantially the 
main line of policy we have followed. If 
we insist on giving everyone the same treat- 
ment here, we can insist that we get equal 
treatment from the foreigner, and we can 
have a penalty for use if he does not give it. 
But there is a great difference between a 
penalty and a concession. Sometimes you can 
get more out of a man through concession 
than through penalty. 

The equality of treatment idea also is a 
passive way and not an active, aggressive 
way of getting favorable treatment for your 
goods in foreign countries. The United 
States Tariff Commission has suggested that 
when we have a most favored nation treaty 
with most foreign countries by which it is 
agreed that the United States shall get as 
favorable treatment as any other country 
we are as well off as the other fellow. The 
weakness, however, of going at your foreign 
policy that way is that when Germany is 
negotiating with Japan she is negotiating for 
the best she can obtain, not on American 
exports, but on specific, characteristic articles 
made in Germany. There is likely to be 
nothing substantial in the actual tariff conces- 
sions that Japan gets in Germany or Germany 
gets in Japan that we are interested in. 

here are concessions made in France to 
England. We have plenty of examples; take 
our sewing machine manufacturers, who have 
had the French tariff raised on them two or 
three times in the last two years. They have 
to pay possibly twice the duties the English 
have to pay. They take it up with the 
French. They say: “It is unfair that you 
let the British machines in cheaper than 
ours.” Again the French Commissioner says: 
“Let us see: We bring these machines into 
France to make Paris gowns, lingerie, etc., 
that we export. These Paris gowns go to 
England and go into the English markets 
free of customs duties. It seems to me 
when we ship these gowns to the United 
States we have to pay 75 per cent duty. When 
you come to us offering the same treatment 
as the Englishmen give us you may get the 
same treatment.’ 
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Ina 
Thriving 
Ohio City 


four merchants took up Owl 
Stamp Service three years ago 


TODAY they have doubled 
the volume of their patronage 
and are doing $2,500,000 worth 
of business a year. 


These stores are in Lorain, 
Ohio, a typical American city 
of 38,000—where there are mill 
workers, wide-awake merchants, 
well-to-do professional men, re- 
tired farmers and capitalists— 
an average Middle West com- 
munity. 


These concerns are: The 
Metzger & Robinson Co., cloth- 
ing and shoes; Kline Bros., ladies’ 
wear ; The Wickens Co., furniture; 
The Reichlin-Reidy-Scanlan Co., 
furniture. It was not because 
of lack of growth that they con- 
tracted for Owl Stamp Service, 
for they operated the leading 
and most progressive stores in 
their community. 


They took this service because 
they wanted to have their store 
service absolutely complete, so 
that cash customers, those who 
pay promptly, might be rewarded 
for their promptness by getting 
the advantage of 3 per cent dis- 
count. 


Now, after but three years, 
housewives in 9,000 homes in 
Lorain are saving Owl Stamps, 
and scores of live, prosperous 
merchants will attest to the 
value of Owl Stamps as business 
getters and trade holders. This 
company has never had a dis- 
satisfied customer, because Owl 
Stamps always produce good 
results. 


The Owl Trading Stamp Co. 
has facilities for establishing its 
service in any part of the United 
States. Detailed information will 
be furnished to any merchant or 
group of merchants anywhere 
who may be interested in build- 
ing up their business. 


OWL TRADING STAMP CO. 
312 Opera House Building 
LORAIN, OHIO 
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Print the old d th 
ee are just old-fashioned and unprogressive if you cannot see the logic of employing a 
reproduction and printing process that relegates antiquated printing methods to the junk 
heap. The Zincograph Company will prove its contention that you are wasting valuable time 
and a lot of real money in sticking to what you think is the only way. 
If we could show you that type-setting, proof-reading, make-ready and a lot of etc. could be 
eliminated at a tremendous saving of time and expense it would mean something. Yes? It 
would mean more if you had been the recipient of a letter such as we were under date of 
August 18, 1920, from E. N. Getzler, President of Getzler’s Guide, Inc., of Rochester, New York, 
which we print herewith. 
fy ag eee Ce you canhot know the 
Se ee ee advantages nor the existence of the 
Pe tei eee . : mine ZINCOGRAPH PROCESS of reproduction 
Forty-Seven of STZLER’S ¥U >, INC. New York . . 
a ee Bint ince mn les nee Pads and printing else you would have favored 
fed Cone Loose Leaf Pate Dts Issues Cavapias urns ras with _ ea ai 
tA rr eae et i We have been able to substantiate the claims 
: on that we have made for our process to many 
August 18, 1920, ; 
of the larger Railway systems, Express com- 
; panies, Publishing houses, and Engineering. 
e concerns, etc., and if they are satisfied with 
f O00}: = the results, the time and the money saved, 
> 124 “hite street 
: Now York, WY. surely we can demonstrate the same to you. 
n Dear Sir: Y h b b . 
a: sates Spelt whe 3900 Sete ears have been spent by us in the study 
| oh sete See Daal Se SRE Tels Se and perfection of ‘5 PRORIIERING seteen ot 
€ y those issuing teriffs. reproducing books of any and all descrip- 
“ to these people should nest iamecicte epprovels’ ean seeeh tion, and today, as a reward for our efforts, 
O for the fact that this work has,reduced our printing, com= 3 f i 
O piling and etaee time saving expenses over 200 ver cent for we boast of numerous prominent customers 
: re year 919 sand 20. : 
d » ve es who once knew nothing of the ZINCO- 
onsidering at the Transportation Compenie ‘ 
g en gg rad insue et one willions of geliers verth at r GRAPH PROCESS, but who today employ 
2 ariffs, é ertain thct your method wi eppeal to them, . bs 
3. nl Ra RH: x ve it, confident, yes, certain, of the results. 
Note thet you rece our copies. 4 ; 
. We take their book or books, photograph- 
s, Very truly yours, ically reproduce them page for page, enlarge 
in ify or reduce, as the case may be, use the kind 
S, of paper designated, and print one hundred 
am or one thousand volumes from high-speed, 
a offset presses, giving them finished work 
1“ that equals and in most cases excels the 
S- original. 
vl ; 3 
1d No type-setting, no proof-reading, no make- 
ready. 
0. Our organization consists of expert chemists, 
ts Mr. Getzler has been able to purchase from skilled workmen coupled with modern time- 
ll us at $300 what formerly cost him $900. saving devices which means SERVICE. 
or % 
re 
‘ Zincograph Company 
. 124 White Street, New York 
Franklin 6017-6018 
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idea that the American farmer is broke. 


For one thing, even after the big shrinkage in prices, the value of 1920 
crops and live stock was just about double the value of the crops and 
live stock in 1914. This is the estimate of the United States Department 


of Agriculture. 


But 1920 crop values tell only half the story. Remember the cost of 
living since 1916—and remember what this has meant in terms of 


farm prosperity for five years. 


Furthermore, don't let yourself believe that farmers have no more busi- 
ness sense than to think they can make money by keeping their plants idle. 


Good farms are busy the year ‘round—and there is every indication 


that they will be normally busy in 1921. 


Farming is a “going concern” —and a farm neighborhood or a factory 
town, or any other kind of community that is producing marketable 
commodities day in and day out, is a mighty good market for any kind 


of merchandise. 





reaches over 650,000 good farms—and it is one of the few farm papers 
that have consistently told their readers that they need efficiency rather 


ie. 


\ 


than protection—self-service rather than paternalism. 


The best evidence of the high standing of Farm and Home with its read- 
ers—and consequently as an advertising medium—is the fact that it 
has the largest percentage of renewals of any national farm paper. 


York 
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A Good Farm Is a Factory 
That Never Shuts Down 


Men who know the farm market are not fooling themselves with the 


Moreover, the whole 100% of its subscribers take 
Farm and Home because they want it—without the 
inducement of free premiums, cut-rate offers, canvass- 
ers or circulation contests. 


And the advertising rate is the lowest per thousand cir- 
culation of any paper in its field. 


Ask to be put on the mailing list for ‘‘Inside Stuff.” 


iRM"HOME 


The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. Publishers . 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager peal 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
461 Fourth Avenue, New 
Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Result of Tax Referendum 


REPEAL of the excess-profits tax is de- 
manded almost unanimously by business 
in a referendum vote taken by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States on pro- 
posals for changing the present method of 
Federal levies. The ballot makes it clear 
that business men are united in their view 
that this levy hampers business operations, 
retards the progress of readjustment and 
should go at the earliest possible moment. 

As to what substitute should be adopted 
for raising revenues, the vote was not con- 
clusive. In the referendum increased income 
taxes and also a proposition for some kind of 
a sales tax were proposed, but both these 
suggestions were voted down by considerable 
majorities. The sales tax was put forward 
both as a substitute for and in addition to 
other forms of taxation. 

A recommendation that excise taxes be 
levied, partly as a means of making up 
revenue which would be lost by discon- 
tinuance of the excess profits tax, carried, 
however. 

The propositions prepared by the Chamber’s 
committee on taxation and submitted to the 
membership of the organization, with the vote 
on each, follows: 

1. The excess-profits tax should be repealed— 
for, 1,718; against, 44. Carried. 

2. Revenues now derived from the excess- 
profits tax should be obtained mainly from taxes 
on incomes—for, 571; against, 1,004. Not carried. 

3. There should be excise taxes upon some 
articles of wide use but not of first necessity—for, 
1,217; against, 504. Carried. 

4. Should a sales tax be levied instead of the 
taxes mentioned in propositions 2 and 3?—for, 
704; against, 855. Not carried. 

5. Should a sales tax be levied in addition to such 
taxes as are mentioned in propositions 2 and 3?— 
for, 763; against, 894. Not carried. 

6. Members voting in favor of question 4 or 
question § are requested to indicate the type of 
sales tax they advocate: (a4) A general turnover 
tax—for, 511; (4) Alimited turnover tax—for, 180; 
(c) A retail sales tax—for, 541. 

7. There should be a moderate and graduate 
undistributed earnings tax on corporations—for, 
640; against, 1,063. Not carried. 

8. Each individual stockholder of a corporation 
should pay his own normal tax—for, 693; against, 
975. Not carried. 

9. Income from any new issues of securities 
which may lawfully be made subject to Federal 
tax should be taxable—for, 1,386; against, 275. 
Carried. 

10. American citizens resident abroad should 
be exempt from the American tax upon incomes 
derived abroad and not remitted to the United 
States—for, 1,252; against, 456. Carried. 

11. Profits arising from sales of capital assets 
should be allocated over the period in which earned 
and taxed at the rates for the several years in the 
period—for, 1,411; against, 243. Carried. 

12. An exchange of property of a like or similar 
nature should be considered merely as a replace- 
ment—for, 1,547; against, 142. Carried. 

13. Net losses and inventory losses in any taxable 
year should cause redetermination of taxes on 
income of the preceding year—for, 1,350; against, 
323. Carried. 

14. Ascertainment by the Government of any 
tax based on income should precede payment— 
for, 1,215; against, 479. Carried. 

15. Administration of income taxation should 
be decentralized—for, 1,321; against, 390. Carried. 

A striking reaction was shown in the vote 
against increasing income taxes. It was 
obvious to the voters that such increases 
would fall on the middle class of: incomes, 
since little more can be derived from smaller 
incomes and because taxes already are so 
high on the larger incomes that those receiving 
large incomes are investing in tax-free 


securities and thus defeating the purpose of 
the tax. 
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You wouldn’t let your loved ones risk their. lives 
in a power house with unguarded flywheels— 


How can you let them go on living day after day 
under the same roof with the dangerous open 
knife switch? How can you leave your workmen 
exposed to shock and burns—and your plant to 
fire—when it is so easy and so inexpensive to ab- 
solutely remove the danger—when it is so easy 
and inexpensive to install Square D Safety 
Switches? 


Outlawed—The Open Knife Switch 

The open knife switch turns safe electricity into 
a living, lurking threat. Outlawed by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, denounced by fire 
marshals, condemned by safety experts, and black- 
listed by architects and contractors, the open 
knife switch must go from home and factory! 
And in its place must come the Square D Safety 
Switch! 





Canadian Branch: 


Important New Ruling of National Board of Fire 
Underwriters—Effective January Ist, 1921 


‘‘The service switch must be enclosed and preferably of a type that 
may be operated without exposing the live parts to accidental contact. 
Service switches must indicate plainly whether they are open or closed.” 


Square D Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
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Square D Safety Switches Guard Life and Property 


Square D Protects Life and Property 


Square D Safety Switch is an absolute safeguard 
against shock and fire. It is an externally oper- 
ated knife switch, completely enclosed in an in- 
sulating steel cabinet which keeps the current in 
and careless fingers out. 


“On” and “Off” positions are clearly and per- 
manently marked. The operating handle can be 
locked in the “Off” position. Yet to the proper 
authority, fuses and mechanism are available 
during operation. 


A Size for Every Home and Plant 


In over 300 types and sizes of the Square D Safety 
Switches there is one for every industrial and domestic 
need. To protect your home costs very little. To protect 
your plant is cheaper than you imagine. Telephone or 
write any electrical dealer or contractor. He can quickly 
tell you the cost of 100 per cent protection with Square 
D. Or tear this out and mark for your electrical 
engineer. 





Walkerville, Ontario (2) 


Square D Safety $ itch 


Makes Electricity Safe for Everyone 
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Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
Washington, D.C. 


THE NATION’S BUILDING STONE 


NE cannot fail to be impressed with the great num- 

ber of buildings that are constructed of Indiana 
Limestone in every section of the United States. So 
familiar have become the mammoth office and public 
buildings, the banks, courthouses, postoffices, schools, 
churches, memorials and residences that one is impelled 
to the conclusion that Indiana Limestone is indeed the 


Nation’s Building Stone. And it is. 


In fact, if one examines the noblest and most beauti- 
ful buildings erected and being erected throughout the 
country, it will at once be apparent that the greatest per- 
centage of them are constructed wholly or in large part 


of Indiana Limestone. 


The United States Government has been quick to 
utilize the wonderful qualities of Indiana Limestone, for 
after the fullest investigation and the severest tests of 
the merits of this great American stone, many post 
offices, the United States Treasury Annex, the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving, the Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C., and many other Federal build- 


ings have been and are now being constructed of it. 


The adoption of Indiana Limestone as the nation’s 
building stone is owing to its wonderful durability, its 
texture and warmth of tone, its fire resistance and the 
ease and economy with which it can be carved into de- 
sired architectural forms. 


Booklet on Indiana Limestone 


will be mailed on request. 








INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Box 775 Bedford, Indiana 


METROPOLITAN SERVICE BUREAU, 489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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CHICAGO editor, commenting on a 
statement by Archer Wall Douglas, in 
the last number, remarked sagely: 
“Business is sound, all right, but sound 
is not business!” 


USINESS MEN,” said a distinguished 

visitor the other day, “are too ready to 
let the other fellow’s business be regulated 
and controlled by government commissions. 
They sputter a bit when they hear of a 
proposal that this or that industry should 
be operated by a Washington bureau, de- 
clare ‘something ought to be done’ and let 
it go at that. They don’t seem to realize 
that federal encroachment in any industry 
brings their own business just that much 
nearer to the same danger. Their fight is 
now, rather than when they are forced to 
fight in the role of special pleaders.’ 

“All business surely can stand on this 
plank: Government operation and control of 
any industry is repugnant to the principles 
of this Government, is subversive of that ini- 
tiative, responsibility, freedom and individual- 
ity which has made this country great. Then 
when this principle is attacked, whether in 
the field of tanners or canners, hatters or 
knitters, all should unite in righteous op- 
position.” 


HE typographical bull is a form of humor 

a little bit lower than the pun, but there 
is a wheeze (for us at least) in this one 
from Secretary Daniels’ Raleigh News and 
Observer: 


GOLDSBORO PLANS 
TO STOP ROBBERIES 


Merchants Employ Special Officer to Watch 
Their Places of Business 
Goldsboro, January 15—Goldsboro business 
men are looking forward with keen interest to 
the visit in this city on Tuesday evening, of 
Colvin B. Brown, head of the Organization 
Service Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, etc. 
Printers have been hanged, drawn, and 
quartered—or promoted—for less than this. 


WELVE leading artists have been invited 

by the Clark Equipment Co. to dramatize 
“The Spirit of Transportation,” each in his 
own manner. Judge Gary, W. C. Durant, 
Homer L. Ferguson, F. D. Underwood, 
President de Forest of the Metropolitan Mu- , 
seum of Art, New York City, and President 
Hutchinson of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
are to determine whiclt painter, in their esti- 
mation, has been most successful. 

To those business men who would enjoy 
a spiritual and industrial uplift we commend 
a half hour of sheer enjoyment which fell to 
our lot in Chicago the other day at the Art 
Institute where the twelve paintings are on 
exhibition. From Max Bohm’s “Indian 
Family with Horse and Dog Travois”— 
probably the earliest method of American 
transportation—with the gesture of the sav- 
age as he hails amodern motor truck, to Max- 
field Parrish and his “Royal Gorge of the 
Colorado,” symbolizing a majestic physical 
barrier to progress and on one side above 
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Ww Cities derive their revenues from taxes. “In the middle class section the depreciation 1 
we on fast-deteriorating property was 214 times : 
nd Taxes are levied upon property values. greater than on britk buildings.” j 
; When property values depreciate cities become Think of it! For every million dollars invested ) 
poor. in inflammable, fast-deteriorating construction in 
a Tie . your own city, $300,000 must be charged off for | 
Property depreciation is one outstanding reason depreciation every 15 years. Furthermore, the 
why _ cities are today in desperate financial taxable value of the property will be approxi- | 
f straits. mately cut in half. 
1 
‘ This fact was strikingly revealed in the recent The avesage Beick howe te Mabiohiei cae 
ind disclosure of a famous appraiser (name on request) Tae. ecifiremnaier eeur dineuaiiaitien alates 
ris. who appraised a city of 100,000. He states: A . y P 
ail a city’s revenue for a long term of years. There 
ra ‘ “Frame property in that city costing new a million is practically no upkeep—no fire hazard. Insur- 
his wren “ ate at oe w 15 years ance is low. The cheapest and safest material 
nt, of bu ,000—a direct loss to property owners . . ae 
a. and to the city of $300,000. Had the same nature gives to —s gers ee a the 
[u-. million dollars been invested in brick construc- best material for inuivi and community 
ent tion its sound value would have been $900,000. homes. 
= “In the best neighborhoods the average deprecia- : : F : 
tion of painted houses of an average age of 15 Housing bodies will be interested in facts which i 
joy years was 30 per cent as against less than 5 per we will be glad to present regarding community 
end cent on fire-safe homes of an average age of 9 construction and comparative costs. 
| to years. 
Art 
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| We can’t make you build your factory now, 





but we can tell you why 





FERGUSON 


ORIGINATED 

STANDARD 

FACTORIES 

TE AO 
Ferguson 
Standard 
Factories 
Mean 


Fastest erection be- 
cause of standardized 
methods and because 
prefabricated stee! 
and other materia! is 
shipped from stock. 


Highest standards of 
engineering. 
Maximum fresh air 
and daylight 

Unit ‘responsibility— 
guaranteed delivery. 
Biggest value per 
dollar invested. 


Lowest material costs 
because of bulk pur- 
chases. 


it’s good business 


HERE is three years’ shortage in home building which must be 

met. 1,500,000 homes require 1,500,000 stoves, 1,500,000 fur- 
naces, rugs by the trainload, plumbing fixtures by the warehouse, 
wall paper by the mile. and, in equal proportion, tables, beds, china- 
ware and all the thousand-and-one items which a home requires. 
Every industry will feel the benefit. 


The present factory floor-space of the U. S. can’t take care of this 
demand when it opens. Today’s low labor and material costs are 
already starting the movement. Factory costs will stiffen as home- 
building increases. 

The factory which waits will find itself short of space at the peak of 
the demand—its new buildings will not be finished until the bulk of 
the demand is satisfied. The wise manufacturer builds in the slump 
to be ready for the boom. 

Build now for least cost—build now for greatest profits. 


You don’t even need to fear a further drop in prices. Under the 
Ferguson Fixed-Fee-Limited-Cost Contract, your maximum cost is 
fixed but you get the lion’s share of all savings brought about by 
further drops in prices. 
Write for our book, “Better Buildings for Bigger Business,’ which 
describes Ferguson methods and Standard Types in detail. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


NGINEERS AND BUILDERS HAROLD K. FERGUSON, Pres. 
6523 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND Phone, Rosedale 6854 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
31 West 43rd Street 336 Rookery Building 318 First National Bank Bldg. 
Phone, Murray Hill 3073 Phone, Harrison 1785 Phone, Main 2739 
ATLANTA BRANTFORD, ONT. 
815 Austell Building Temple Building 
Phone, Ivy 3813 Phone, Brantford 3000 
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the rushing mountain stream, chiseled in the 
cliff a tiny road along which passes a train 
of motor trucks, one is struck with what 
transportation has contributed to the march 
of civilization. 

Other paintings in the Exhibition are by 
Franklin Booth, George Elmer Browne, 
James Cady Ewell, R. F. Heinrich, Frank 
X. Leyendecker, Jonas Lie, F. Luis Mora, 
Alphonse Mucha, Coles Phillips and William 
Mark Young. 

These paintings in colors will be reproduced 
later in the pages of Tur NATION’s 
BUSINESS. 


BPRESIDENT ANDREW J. FRAME, of 
the Waukesha (Wis.) National Bank, 
sends us an interesting document in the re- 
port of the Board of Conciliation of Wis- 
consin to the Governor. Labor’s worst 
enemy, in the opinion of the Board, is*the 
agitator. And the board, in settling seven 
major industrial disputes at an expense to 
the State of less than $1,000, finds justifica- 
tion for “deep appreciation of the concilia- 
tory spirit evinced by capital and labor to 
deal justly one with another.” 


EAN A. A. POTTER, of Purdue Uni- 

versity, calls our attention to the fact 
that we were mistaken in a statement, which 
we credited to The Railway Age, that there 
were only two test plants for locomotives in 
the country. A third, and in this case the 
first of its kind, was installed at Purdue 
University twenty-five years ago. It was 
here that many important researches have 
been carried out resulting in discoveries and 
developments of great value to railway en- 
gineering practice. 


[t WAS with extreme pleasure,” writes 
E. G. Weis, of Boston, “that I turned to 
the pages of your February number contain- 
ing Joseph Pennell’s bridges. My first 
thought upon seeing them was to have them 
framed. . . . The person who conceived 
the idea of incorporating those etchings de- 
serves the highest commendation and I am 
sure there are others who think the same as 
I do.” 

Mr. Weis pointed out that printed on both 
sides the etchings were unsuitable for fram- 
ing. We shall be glad to send a full set 
of the ten etchings printed on one side only, 
suitable for framing, on receipt of $1.00. 
This will answer many similar requests that 
have been received. 


RESIDENT ELIOT?’S story, “Protection 

Against Ignorance,” in the February num- 
ber, has brought a great deal of comment. 
Some local commercial organizations are ask- 
ing for reprints to send to their educational 
boards. The Commissioner of Education of 
Rhode Island has this to say: 


President Eliot has made two general accusations 
against the public schools; first, that. Americans 
“cannot see or hear straight, or that those who can, 
acquired the capacity outside of school,” without 
furnishing any proof whatsoever to establish the 
truth of his generalizations. . . . In his demonstra- 
tion of “how it can be done,”’President Eliot men- 
tions nothing that is not thoroughly familiar to 
educators. So much of his program as is truly 
worth while may readily be carried out if ample 
ono of resources is contributed by those who 

ave control of public budgets. That teachers have 
not been trained for the type of school President 
Eliot suggests is due to the fact that our teacher- 
training institutions have loyally undertaken the 
work of training teachers for the type of school the 
public has provided. 


Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts, points out that the 
adoption of Dr. Eliot’s program would be 
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An Investment in Happiness 
—The Satisfadion of Home Ownership 


‘te HOME feeling is an asset of the 
highest value, for it pays richly in a sense of 
self-respect, of more responsible citizenship, 
of moral poise as a member of the commu- 
nity, besides giving profound personal satis- 
faction and enriching the spiritual values 
that arise out of family ties and affections. 
Taking all in all, you can make no other 
investment that is so rich in returns, both 
sentimental and practical, as in having your 
own home. And when you build, we believe 
we can give yeu ample reasons why a Face 
Brick house will give you, from every point 
of view — structural, artistic, economic, and 
we might add sentimental— more real satis- 
faction than any other kind. The matter 
is fully discussed in “The Story of Brick.” 


“THE STORY OF BRICK” 
An artistic booklet with attractive illustrations and useful 
information for all who intend to build. The Romance of 
Brick, Extravagance of Cheapness, Comparative Costs, How to 
Finance the Building of a Home, are a few of the subjects 
treated. Your copy is awaiting your request. Send today. 


“THE HOME OF BEAUTY 


A book of fifty designs of attractive small Face Brick houses, 
selected from four hundred drawings eritered in a national 
architectural competition. The houses represent a wide variety 
of architectural styles, with skillful handling of interior arrange- 
ments. Sent on receipt of fifty cents in stamps. 





Do you want to compete for the Face Brick and the full working 
drawings for one of these Home of Beauty hotises? Com- 
petition open to young married women. Send for particulars. 
“The Home of Beauty” will be sent free to competitors. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1130 Westminster Building - Chicago 
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DURAND 


STEEL RACKS 





URAND Steel 
Racks and Shelv- 


ing can be carried on 
your books as an asset 
of equipment; whereas 
wooden bins have no 
permanent value, and 
must be written off 
when the owner moves. 


Durand Steel Racks 


and shelving will last 
indefinitely, will save 
20 to 40% of the 
space occupied by 
wooden bins, will carry 
four times the load, 
and can be rearranged, 
taken down, moved, 
and put up again with 
no expense but the 
time of your own 
employees. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1511 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bidg. 511 Park Row Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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much more expensive even than our present 
system, but he adds: 


This question of cost should not be regarded as a 
final objection. I raise the question because it is 
one which the public must frankly and fearlessly 
face if public education in this country is to perform 
efficiently its function in the development of the 
political, industrial, and social welfare of the people. 


President F. W. Gunsaulus, of Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, takes time 
out to write his appreciation of Dr. Eliot’s 
article: “Our Dean Monin has just come 
in, and we have felt together like saying to 
you that your work, its aims and methods 
are very deserving of our gratitude.” 

Stamford, Conn., through Frederick S. 
Camp, Superintendent of Schools, wishes to 
be recorded “as being in principle, and con- 
siderably in practice, in full accord with 
Dr. Eliot’s ideals.” 

President Carroll, of the University of 
South Carolina, doubts if the high percentage 
of illiteracy in the Southern States is due 
to scanty appropriations of public money for 
negro schools, and goes on to say that with 
the Southern States, 

The root of the difficulty is inequitable and in- 
adequate methods of taxation. Our whole taxation 
system needs thorough revision. With adequate 
revenues, legislatures would be able to make ade- 
quate appropriations, which are necessary to 
secure first-class teachers. Dr. Eliot’s program is 
entirely dependent upon the character and prepa- 
ration of the teachers who administer its details. 


DITORIAL COMMENT, in the Feb- 

ruary number, accompanying Col. W. E. 
Haskell’s article about the Canadian pulp- 
wood situation, stated that timber on Cana- 
diam Crown lands belongs to the owner of 
the surface of the lands. ‘This was in error; 
such timber is licensed and the licensee does 
not own the land on which it stands. 


LINTON BLAIR BONNELL, of Mt. 
Vernon, New York, writes: 

Isn’t it known in this world, and especially in 
America, that it is wrong to slaughter or slay the 
Creator’s chattels for eating purposes or otherwise? 
chattels such as cows, horses, chickens, pigs, lambs, 
fowl of all sorts? The American people and the 
world are taught the Bible, and the Ten Command- 
ments, the Constitution of this American United 
States does not state it is right to kill. Why don’t 
you take the matter up with the American people 
and stop such nonsense? 


Respectfully and joyously referred to those 
on Capitol Hill who are making life miser- 
able for the packers. At that, it might not 
be so bad as government operation of an 
industry by commission. 


RANCIS P. GARVAN, president of the 

Chemical Foundation, thanks us for the 
intelligent treatment of the subject of chem- 
ical development THe Nation’s BustNness 
has given its readers, and adds: 

We are seeking to inform the people of this 
country of the dependence of all of them upon pre- 
serving their chemical freedom, wrested from Ger- 
many during the war, and to interest them in wider 
educational effort that alone can furnish our country 
with trained chemists to hold and push forward this 
essential science. As we realize that chemical re- 
search aims constantly to improve and cheapen 
every process in every business—just as it is striv- 
ing now to solve your newsprint and ink problems— 
this science seems too essential to our prosperity to 
be grasped again by foreign monopoly. The same 
science that forever fights the high cost of living in 
factory and farm also guards the sanitation of our 
homes, as well as affects everything we eat and 
wear. Of course you know that every laboratory 
and dye works can be turned, overnight, into a 
powerful production plant for war gases and 
explosives. 

By far the most inspiring object that American 
chemists can attain, to my mind, is the actual saving, 
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Just A 
Summary 


During the past ten months 
we have featured in these col- 
umns a few concerns using the 
Sorry, Service of cooperative 
discount. Below we quote ex- 
cerpts from letters received by 
us from six of these establish- 
ments. 





We gave our side of their 
story, and now they’ll give 
their side of our story. 


Drennen Company 
Birmingham, Ala. 
“Your proposition will increase 
cash sales and materially aid tn 
making prompt collections.”’ 
The Boston Store 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
“We have used trading stamps 
for over 15 years. OA’ stamps 
are a household word in Mul- 
waukee.”’ 
Olds, Wortman & Kimg 
Portland, Ore. . 
“We have used OH. stamps for 
seven years. Our wealthiest 
customers are most enthustastic 
stamp savers.”’ 
The Palace Dept. Store 
Spokane, Wash. 
“The JAC Co. has played a 
substantial part in the success 
of our business.” 
Rothschild & Company 
Chicago, III. 
“OAC Green Stamps are busi- 
ness builders. We have been 
giving them with success for the 
past 15 years.” 


Adam, Meldrum & Ander- 
son Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The general public has evi- 
denced a@ greater interest in your 
stamps than in our own which 
we formerly issued.”’ 


THE SPERRY& HUTCHINSON Co. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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ALL OVER 
e 
WORLD 


the quest for Petroleum 
goes on constantly and 
“Oilwell” Machinery is 
conducting this search. 


Test Well for Oil in England 


Reproduced by permission of S, Pearson § Son 
Copyright 





When the British Government de- 
cided to make an official test for 
Petroleum in England, “Oilwell” 
Experience was called upon to fur- 
nish the drilling equipment. 


We are Specialists in 


Oil and Gas Well 
Supplies 


and our experience in manufactur- 
ing supplies for the oil country 
dates back to the drilling of the 
First Oil Well in America in 1859. 


“OILWELL” 


Any Size 
Any Depth 


If it is for <@> 

the oil country 

we make it , TRACE ~~ main Anywhere 
0j 

il Well Supply Co. 


Main Offices: 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


New York Los Angeles 
i l 





San Francisco 
A 


Ta 




















prolonging and strengthening of human life, which 
has just been opened as a possibility through the 
lending ot the chemist’s art to the joint research ot 
biologists pharmacologists and bacteriologists. If 
America should maintain her chemical independence 
for no other result than aiding in stamping out dis- 
ease and deadly epidemics in this field, I believe that 
our most determined efforts to this end would be 
well worth while. 


READER who noted in this column 
recently the result of a questionnaire to 
business men as to periodicals they read, and 
in which THe Nation’s Business ranked 
ninth in a list of thirty magazines, writes: 
“You may be interested to know that at the 
instance of Company, a national 
advertising agency sent out a letter to prom- 
inent railroad executives asking them to in- 
dicate the magazines which they read reg- 
ularly. A summary of the 137 replies places 
Tue Nation’s Business fifth on the list. 
It speaks well, don’t you think, for the in- 
terest business men are taking in pure eco- 
nomics and its application to present-day 
affairs.” 
We do! Here is the list of eighteen 
magazines with their respective positions: 


I NO os ao oa xs ales. 6 ied a as 98 
Saturday Evening Post.................. 93 
National Geographic.................... 85 
CN EESUEI RRL FORO ES 56 
Tue Nation’s BusINEsS............... 47 
NO oi\s55'Snces Ke ku khan oan ABR 43 
ere 1c Sy ha we 37 
IETS asin sd veh 64i< beaeee es oewe 35 
a g's iy ool pau cewek soe 
Atianne Monthly: ..... 56.6 e cece ese eee 
a a 30 
a. yy « a'n! dew nia, Henna ee 26 
ae 23 
Harper’s Magazine............... seats Oe 
sormner se Magazine............6.00.08-05 17 
EEE SEM” EOE OE 17 
Ss ON oc wrale Oak nas ORAS hae ORS 14 
Petnnscal Tournalls. . «0020. ccesiseccees 35 


[F THERE is a doubt in anyone’s mind 
that the American business man is think- 
ing and thinking constructively of foreign 
trade, the doubter need only read the two 
dozen letters that have come to me in regard 
to George Ed Smith’s article in the January 
number on “The Penalties of One Way 
Trade.” 

Uppermost in the mind of C. F. Lang, 
president of the Lakewood Engineering Com- 
pany, is the need of education. He recalls 
with sorrow that in one of the largest cities 
in the Middle West the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce asked him not to talk 
about foreign trade because the members of 
the Chamber were not interested. 

Here is what Mr. Lang writes about over- 
coming that inertia: 

Personally, I am tired of the kind of advertising 
which is so prevalent, which merely attempts to 
tell me as a buyer that one manufacturer’s goods is 
better than the other’s, when perhaps I am already 
firmly convinced in my own mind that any one of 
half a dozen articles is well made and will satisfac- 
torily perform the function for which I require it. 
I am tired of reading bank’s advertisements which 
merely tell the public that that particular bank 
advertising has the facilities and the capital to guar- 
antee service and protection to its customers, 

The true purpose of advertising should be to 
increase markets, and the biggest increase in the 
markets of the United States can be accomplished 
by teaching the American people as a whole to 
invest in foreign securities. 

Under proper leadership I believe enough donated 
advertising space could be secured to carry on a 
campaign of education for the next two years which 
would revolutionize the thinking of the people of 
the country on the economics of foreign trade. 


HE SAME idea is in the mind of F. O. 
Whiting, of the export department of the 
Elgin Motors Company, who says that the 
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THROUGH 
THINGS” 


E are all curious 

by nature. “What's 
mside?” is the uncon- 
scious query. 

To picture the inner 
workings of machinery 
often convinces doubt- 
ing prospects. 


Or man photo- 
graphs with good 


intentions; another 
groups the parts with 
apparent skill; a third 
retouches the as- 
sembled picture — but 
who’s responsible if an 
error creeps in? We 
believe in one respon- 
sibility and maintain 
the equipment to prac- 
tice it—another proof 
that we’re “Complete.” 





“The Mark of Quality” 
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“Keep 
clean inside” 


ce a . 

Scientists have found over 
240 varieties of bacteria in the 
human intestine. They have 
estimated that the number of 
bacteria evacuated daily from 
the human system is one hun- 
dred and twenty trillion 


(120,000,000,000,000) . 


“Though many of these bac- 
teria are harmless and some 
even beneficial, there are a 
countless number which are 
capable of doing serious harm. 
If constipation exists, putre- 
faction follows, with the result 
that many hitherto harmless 
strains of bacteria become ma- 
lignant and produce virulent 
poisons which are absorbed 
by the blood and carried to 
every body cell. 


Dangers of Constipation 


iss . ° 

So constipation becomes the 
root-evil of many serious ail- 
ments. It means a continu- 
ous poisoning of the entire 
body, in time leading to high 
blood-pressure, arterio-sclero- 
sis, liver, bladder and kidney 
diseases, etc.” 





























Physicians Prescribe Nujol 


To train the bowels to normal, 

healthy, daily evacuations 

most physicians recommend 
ujol. 


Nujol relieves constipation 
without any unpleasant or 
weakening effects. It does not 
upset the stomach, cause nau- 
sea or griping, nor interfere 
with the day’s work or play. 


Instead of irritating or forcing the 
system, Nujol simply softens the 
food waste. This enables the many 
tiny muscles in the walls of the in- 
testines, contracting and expanding 
in their normal way, to squeeze the 
food waste along so that it passes 
naturally out of the system. 


Prevents Constipation 


Nujol actually prevents constipation 
because it helps Nature maintain 
easy, thorough bowel evacuation at 
regular intervals — the healthiest 
habit in the world. 


Nujol is absolutely harmless and 
pleasant to take. Try it. 


Nujol 


For Constipation 


Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles 
only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 








Mail coupon for booklets ‘‘Constipation—Auto 
Intoxication in Adults” and “Constipation in Ad- 


vanced Years”, to Nujol Laboratories, Standard N seen 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 715 I, 44 7 yi 
Street, New York. (In Canada, send to Nujol, 

22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal.) Address. . 
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Smith article is “one of the best ever written,” 
and then adds: 


As the war necessitated the Liberty Bond, so the 
present position of this country necessitates export 
finance organizations similar to that proposed in 
Chicago recently, and the same enthusiasm used jn 
the distribution of Liberty Bonds should be used ip 

lacing debenture bonds of these finance companies 
fore the public. 


No one can keep tariff talk out of foreign 
trade letters, and Harry H. Willock, secre. 
tary and treasurer of the Waverly Oil Com- 
pany, plunges boldly in: 


F The writer for some years has not been in sym. 
pathy with the American Tariff and at this particular 
time your organization can serve the manufacturing 
interests of America in an outstanding manner by 
opposing any tariff increase whatever, and adopting 
a program which will look towards real free trade in 
the very near future. 

There is little benefit to be derived along any line 
so long as we force foreign goods to climb our tariff 
wall when they arrive at our ports. 


Here is a paragraph from the letter of 
Edward Prizer, president of the Vacuum Oj 
Company, who thinks along the same line 
as Mr. Willock: 


It is an unfortunate thing that there is an impres. 
sion on the part of some of our representatives at 
Washington that export and import do not consti- 
tute two equal parts of a single problem. Foreign 
commerce can ™ established only on the basis of 
exchange of commodities. There is nothing: that 
can prevent this country becoming the greatest ex. 
porting nation of the world, excepting false eco. 
nomics and bad legislation. I confess I look with 
much apprehension upon proposals to throttle im- 

rts, because I know that exports will decline in 
identically the same proportion as imports are 
restricted. 


A letter from J. C. Lincoln, of the Lincoln 
Electric Company, notes a change in the mind 
of manufacturers. He writes us: 


It is rather unusual to find a business man who is 
big enough to take the view of foreign trade that itis 
actually an interchange of commodities between two 
countries. If this view is accepted it will of course 
follow that our protective system is the most 
effective system of reducing our foreign trade and 
thereby decreasing the wealth which can be made 
through foreign trade. It rather looks as if the 
larger manufacturers of the country are beginning 
to take the view that there might be such a thing as 
too much protection. Being a free trader myself 
for a number of years, I am very glad to notice the 
rise of this tendency. 


“We have been exporting our product for 
probably forty years,” writes John J. Me- 
Elroy, president of the Howe Scale Company, 
so his opinion ought to be of value. This 
is his idea of Mr. Smith’s proposal: 


Whether the plan suggested by Mr. Smith is 
practical or can be worked out successfully by which 
long-term financing abroad may be done, would re- 
quire considerable thought, but I feel with Mr. 
Smith that some workable plan must be evolved 
whereby we can assist our foreign customers to ob 
tain the necessary raw material to enable their 
plants to give employment to their workmen, 
producing for their own requirements and exporting 
to us such excess as we may be able to take. 


One more short extract. This time it is 
from H. C. Lewis, of the National Paper & 


Type Company: 


If necessary we should not hesitate to finance 
legitimate industrial competing concerns, but we 
must know that such financing does not directly - 
take from us business which is properly ours. 
We must avoid being preeminently a banking 
country, as our industries are equally ‘important. 
Both can be taken care of in — 
the world’s business if the con- 
suming power of other people is 
developed. . 5 
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‘The Health Value of 


CLEAR 
FLOORS 


in American Business 
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Two of the Finnell-equipped mills 
of the 


AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 
where CLEAN FLOORS contribute 
to the health of employes and the 
produétion of @ CLEAN produtt. 





Good health, the backbone of efficiency 
and happiness, depends upon cleanliness. 
Not only your living conditions, but your 
working conditions as well, determine the 
degree of health you enjoy. 

Your food, your drink, your clothing, 
your home surroundings may be zealously 
guarded along sanitary lines; and yet— 

What about that one-third of your time 
spent at work? Is your office CLEAN? 
Your store? Your factory? 

You may think so. But look at the 
floors! If they are not CLEAN, your work- 
ing conditions can not possibly be CLEAN. 


The shuffle of feet, the whir of ma- 
chines, the many other aétivities—all 
combine to circulate air laden with the 
dust and dirt loosened from mopped or 
hand-scrubbed floors. 

The most progressive faétories, mills, 
office buildings, stores, hotels, hospitals 
and a hundred other kinds of institutions 
now maintain rea/ly CLEAN FLOORS. With 
the Finnell System of Power Scrubbing, 
the only thorough method known, they 
now remove a// the dirt from any kind 
of floor—from the very cracks, crevices 
and pores. . 


Write our Chicago offices for particulars 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 


Also manufacturers of Finola Scouring Powder 


General Offices: 182 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Factories: Hannibal, Mo. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


ATLANTA BUFFALO DENVER LOS ANGELES 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO DETROIT LOUISVILLE 
BOSTON CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 


CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA 


NEWARK PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY 
NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK PROVIDENCE SEATTLE 

ST. LOUIS 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF POWER SCRUBBING 











“CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business” 


FINNELL SCRUBBER 
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The blow torch test proves 
that there is nothing in As- 
besios Roofing to support 
combustion. 


Johns- Manville Asbestos 
Shingles, Colorblende As 
bestos Shingles, Asbestos 
Built-up Roofing for flat 
roofs, Asbestos Ready to Lay 
Roofing in roll form, Asbestos 
Corrugated Roofing. 










and its allied products 
INSULATION 

that keeps the beat where ut belongs 

CEMENTS 

that make boiler walls leek proof 
ROOFINGS 

thet cut down fire risks 

PACKINGS 

save power waste 
LININGS 
chat make brakes safe 
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HE siren scream on city street or 
the pound of hammer on the rural 
engine tire—both shout the same warn- 
ing to all building owners “Look out for 
fying embers on your roof” for every roof 
within earshot is in immediate danger— 
and even those that are well out of 
hearing are still within the fire circle 
once a fanned ember gets into the upper 
air currents. Jumps of one, two and 
even three miles are given in the fire 
records. So thatthe roof-communicated 
fire does not depend on the adjoining 
property for fodder. In the Atlanta 
Conflagration three widely separated fire 
centers were noted shortly after the 
initial blaze —roof-communicated all; 
and $5,500,000 was the charge that the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
made against the inflammable roof in 
this one fire. 
Thus the urge for fire-safe roofing 


BUSINESS 
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FIRE 


Look! then write your own title 


is a very real one because every house 
is all roof to the fire-brand—make the 
roof all-mineral—with Johns- Manville 
Asbestos—and this big cause of con- 
flagrations is killed right there. 

By making Asbestos roofing for all 
types of buildings, Johns- Manville has 
given you not only insurance against 
the communicated fire but rock resis- 
tance to all the elements that destroy 
roofing—so that a Johns- Manville As- 
bestos roofing put on your building 
today not only satishes all roofing re- 
quirements for the life of the building, 
but it is your insurance against the day 
when legislation demands that your roof 
be made fire-safe. Your first cost for a 
Johns- Manville Asbestos Roof is your 
only cost. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are 
approved by the Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries Inc. , and take base rate of insurance. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 


Branches in 64 Large Cities 








For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., itd. Toronto 























OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 








